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Prefatory Introduction 

While some of the concrete social conditions and thematic 
issues reflected in this book are critical, it is the method 
employed for reflection that deserves greater conceptual 
focus and a deeper theoretical discussion. What constitutes 
a Navayana way of Thinking is what Mangesh attempts to 
unravel, problematizing in the process, other normative 
ways of thinking that we have been so accustomed to and 
have taken for granted. 

At the outset, I would like to state that like Mangesh, I also 
draw heavily from Babasaheb Dr. B.R. Ambedkar’s 
experiential insights, sophisticated theoretical propositions, 
his expansive knowledge cutting across disciplinary 
domains and his principled political struggle. Each of the 
ideas that I plan to explicate in this prefatory introduction 
in relation to the book are sourced directly from Babasaheb 
himself, or at least, my reading and understanding of his 
methodological and theoretical propositions. 

Mangesh has touched upon very complex philosophical, 
historical and social issues with ease and helped provide 
superior insights into the problematics of each domain. 
Beginning with the explication of the buddha-dhamma, he 
discusses the theory and history of buddhism, captures the 
process of social transformation ushered by the buddhist 
framework, identify ‘torch bearers’ of the buddha-dhamma 
across context and concludes with clarifying the task ahead 
for people treading the Navayana path. Throughout the 
text he shows us how to think the Navayana Way. 
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Pulling thread from Mangesh’s praxis, I will attempt to 
equanimously self-reflect on his text and unravel my 
understanding, of the navayana way of thinking. The 
concept Navayana here connotes ‘newness’, and is often 
read to mean ‘the New Vehicle’. I will use the concept in 
the same way as Mangesh has framed in this text. 

I will approach the same by thinking deeply on a question 
that confronts many buddhist intellectuals on the Navayana 
path today - How do persons who see value in this unique, 
very contextual path to freedom of mind within the 
framework of the buddha-dhamma, think about 
philosophical dimensions of realities in general and 
methodologies of viewing society in particular? 

From my point-of-view, I opine that a Navayana way of 
thinking that draws its ontological source from Babasaheb 
Ambedkar, first and foremost requires a cultivation of 
mind that is fundamentally distinct from other 
epistemological paths. Further it also needs a 
methodological clarity of specific theoretico-contextual 
domains. These domains constitutes first and foremost an 
experiential understanding of (i) the philosophy of the 
buddha-dhamma-sangha, also known as triratna or Triple 
Gem, followed by (ii) an understanding of the method 
employed by Dr.Ambedkar in the study of Indian society, 
then (iii) the twin buddhist methods of satipathanna and ‘atta 
deep bhavd and last but the most critical (iv) the twenty two 
commitments formulated by Dr. B.R.Ambedkar for 
attaining freedom of mind in the Indian context. These 
above four processes, in my understanding, are what a 
Navayana way of thinking is fundamentally grounded on. 
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Briefly I will touch upon these subjects and try to draw out 
the theoretical content of the propositions and the linkages 
between each. 

(I) To me the buddha-dhamma-sangha (also popularly 
known as Buddhism; ‘Buddhism’ being a western construct 
of the framework) we have proclivity to look at reality in 
totality, whilst constitutive of three truths. The truth of the 
buddha —the reality as it is, the truth of the dhamma — the 
reality in motion governed by universal permeating laws, 
and the truth of sangha — the reality of physical matter as it 
appears to the senses, defined by relative truth(s). The 
framework that simultaneously informs this way of looking 
is the patticca samuppada, that constitutes of twelve links of 
interdependent co-arising; Avijja, Sankhara, Vinnana, 
Namarupa, Salayatana, Phassa, Vedana, Tanha, Upadana, 
Bhava, Jati, Jara Marana. This framework is also referred to 
as the theory of ‘Dependent Origination’. 

The patticca samuppada constitutes the most fundamental 
basis for a buddha-dhamma-sangha’s worldview of social 
reality. The patticca samuppada is further epistemologically 
entrenched in an overarching philosophical theory of 
existence or the buddhist ontological framework of ‘what 
exist’. In the buddha-dhamma-sangha this ontological 
framework is constituted by four foundational yet fluid 
categories — anicca, anatta, dukkha. , and nibanna. Anicca points 
to rapid change characterised by rising and passing away of 
being. Dukkha refers to the pain arising out of 
unsatisfactoriness experienced because of dialectical 
dissonance between the mind (relative) and anicca. Anatta 
refers to the rise of a non-substantial, non-inherent, no- 
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‘self around a mind centric/located conceptual world that 
attempts to make sense and meaning of anicca. Finally the 
state of nibanna, the experiential self-awakening to anicca, 
dukkha and anatta realised through treading the eightfold 
path of samadhi ’, sila and pu nna. 

A Navayana way of thinking, in my understanding, cannot 
but first be established on such premises. Needless to say 
that a deeper comprehension of the nitty-gritty of the 
above stated framework requires one to first take refuge in 
the buddha-dhamma-sangha. This is so because without 
embracing the ‘triple gem’, a deep insight and realization of 
such processes is difficult to attain. 

Taking refuge in the framework in to to is fundamental to 
the awakening/realization process. I wish to point out that 
it is judicious never to isolate and separate the buddha from 
the dhamma from the sangha. They constitute a single 
intricately linked framework and should never be reduced 
only to the buddha, as orientalist scholars who came to 
India in search of a ‘God’ have done. Engaging in 
reductionism, they mistook the buddha as God, thereby 
turning the most holistic, liberatory, moral, aesthetical 
onto-epistemological framework without a God, into a 
mere religion with a God Head. 

(II) At the core of Mangesh’s praxis is Babasaheb 
Dr.B.R.Ambedkar. For Mangesh, as well as for me, 
Babasaheb is the single person who through sheer struggle 
forced the wheel of change in motion, whose movement 
was dented for thousands of years. In the midst of 
extremely challenging politico-historical conditions, Dr. 
Ambedkar singlehandedly extracted the buddha-dhamma- 
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sangha from the state of near destruction and gave it back 
to the world in ways it was originally intended; a rational, 
non-textual, self-respecting, compassionate, contextual and 
humane path to historio-social transformation, arrived at by 
awakening the ‘self to the true nature of reality, through 
persistent self-effort and a relentless pursuit of the 
‘freedom of mind’. 

In the process of extracting this framework, he organically 
crafted a unique method to study Indian history and 
society. What is the method that he employed? Let me 
touch a bit on this subject from a methodological point-of- 
view. 

To begin with 

(a) we must recognize that Dr. Ambedkar had vast 
knowledge about social, political and economic 
theories cutting across contexts. He was well versed 
in so many subjects that he was able to use them with 
elan whenever the situation so demands, 

(b) Dr. Ambedkar’s was a contextualist par 
excellence. He was able to contextualise all his 
learnings to the Indian context and from a firm 
location, he began dissecting Indian society, 

(c) he used two simultaneous methods of 
contextualization — historical deconstruction-rational 
reconstruction. In ‘Historical Deconstruction’ he used 
the test of context, meaning that, for him, every 
historical narrative must stand the test of people’s 
lived experienced in context, and no 
fact/interpretation of history must be accepted if 


such fact/interpretation affirms inhumanity, 
legitimises inequality, spiritualises exclusion, 
celebrates oppression and frames such processes as a 
matter of God manifested fact. In ‘Rational 
Reconstruction, every event or narrative in history 
presented as fact, must pass the test of (i) rationality 
and (ii) the concept of the welfare and good of all 
beings, without demeaning anyone nor affirming 
oppression in any way. Based on this premise he 
began to rationally and humanely reconstruct events 
in history, producing in the process a new way to look 
at the past, a new way to view the future and a new 
way to experience the present, 

(d) Dr. Ambedkar was prolific in framing his 
questions. In retrospect, the kind of questions he 
asked were so fundamental that he was able to hit at 
the very core of an issue producing in the process 
deep insights about social reality that altered his own 
and the people’ way of thinking and finally 

(e) Dr. Ambedkar was not only intellectually deep but 
had so much conceptual elegance and sophisticated 
articulation abilities. His conceptual capacity to 
articulate very complex issues, both in speech and 
writings, marked him out as a s kill ed philosopher. It 
was rare that anyone could defeat him in a debate and 
his arguments could not be easily faulted. 

(Ill) On the subject of the buddhist methods of gaining 
knowledge are two concepts - satipathanna and atta deep 
bhava. The former refers to turning the gaze within (self) as 
the subject-object of observation and the latter refers to a 
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firm experiential understanding that ultimately, we each 
have to be our own light — atta deep bhava. These are 
important aspects of establishing a Navayana way of 
thinking. 

(IV) Most important in the Navayana Way of Thinking, 
from my point of view, is the twenty two oaths which 
Babasaheb Ambedkar conceived as imperative to freedom 
of mind in the Indian context. Days before embracing the 
Buddha-Dhamma-Sangha, he formulated 22 commitments, 
in which 9 were directly related to the buddha-dhamma 
with the ‘noble eightfold path’ constituting its very core. 
The other 13 oaths constituted of 9 political commitments, 
two methodological positions, one being a vision of hope 
and one was a vow of living ‘my life according to the 
principles and teachings of the Buddha and his Dhamma’. 
Five hundred thousand people embraced the buddha- 
dhamma-sangha under his stewardship and guidance on 14 
October 1956. Fifty three days after administering the 22 
vows, he passed away on 6 December 1956. 

It is these four methodological processes that in my 
opinion constitute a Navayana Way of Thinking. 
Understanding this new way of thinking is imperative, for 
without which, the struggle for historical emancipation 
cannot proceed. I firmly believe that any freedom of mind 
project first of all requires such a fundamental shift in the 
way we think about the world. There is a reason why the 
oppressor is always highly invested in defining the rules of 
thinking and controlling the ways a population thinks. 

We live in very challenging times and the political climate is 
rife with epistemological reactivity. As buddhist on the 
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Navayana path, we find ourselves in the midst of very 
conflictual circumstance. In this context, I firmly believe 
that the questions that confront most buddhist intellectuals 
are not merely issues concerning theory, but the larger 
questions of methodology, epistemology and axiology. 

Thus the specific domains that intellectual energy and 
special attention be paid too, in relation to the above 
concerns, are the ideas of knowledge, the problematics of 
meaning, the questions of truth and the politics of method, 
especially those framed around the subject object binary. 

There is also a need to inquire about the issues and the 
methodology of oppression, and deconstruct the 
relationship between power, method and control. It is 
critical for us to understand the ways these processes are 
manipulated to suit, reproduced and affirm world views of 
the oppressor. I believe that an anti-oppressive agenda, 
which lie at the very core of buddhist epistemology, cannot 
but first unpack such complex processes. 

In the light of all the above concerns, this book is a must 
read for anyone interested in such pursuits, for it gives the 
reader processual insights into how buddhist on the 
Navayana path think and should think equanimously about 
these issues. From my own location and point-of-view, this 
book is a great contribution to revisiting the very idea of 
thinking and unpacking situations that were accepted as 
‘given’, in new ways - the Navayana way. 

I thank Mangesh for requesting me to write this prefatory 
introduction rather than a foreword, and for allowing me 
the liberty to think aloud about my understanding of the 
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Navayana Way of Thinking in relations to the questions he 
has raised in his book. I hope young buddhists in search of 
theoretico-methodological clarity, both in the realms of 
meaning and discourse, will read this book, learn its 
methods, get deep conceptual insights, and begin to think 
the Navayana way in their quest for liberty, equality and 
fraternity and ultimately for achieving and realizing the 
most fundamental buddhist project — the freedom of mind. 

bodhi s.r 
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Preface 


Often there is much debate and discussion on ‘Navayana’ 
among the followers of Babasaheb Ambedkar and some of 
the critiques even go to the extent of declaring Babasaheb’s 
movement for the revival of Buddhism as ‘Ambedkar- 
yana’. If we glance at the Buddhism(s) throughout the 
world, we can see that there are many ‘forms’ of Buddhism, 
sometimes Buddhism is prefixed by a nation-state like Thai 
Buddhism, Sri Lankan Buddhism, or Korean Buddhism. 
Sometimes, Buddhism is prefixed with certain traditions 
like Zen Buddhism, Theravada Buddhism, Chan Buddhism. 
Sometimes, Buddhism is simply classed according to the 
philosophical tradition it stands for like Madhyamika or 
Yogacara. And the ‘new’ variants of Buddhism are 
emerging from time to time. The Navayana as a concept is 
not ‘new’ to Buddhism. The great masters from China like 
Master Tai Xu talked about ‘New Buddhism’. 

The newness or creation of new is the essence of 
Buddhism. If Buddhism is just repeating the ‘old’ and 
keeping the humanity in the ‘old’ ways of thinking and 
being, it will hardly qualify as Buddhism, for the core 
discovery of the Buddha was Anicca , which can be 
translated as ‘Not Always So’, beside other translations like 
‘impermanence’ and ‘uncertain’. To create New is the 
purpose of the Dhamma and that is the reason why 
Dhamma is synonymous with the ‘New’, ‘fresh’, and 
‘relevant’. The newer situation needs newer responses and 
the Indian situation is a new situation for even Buddhism. 
How Buddhism would then respond to the new situation 
and what aspects of Buddhism are useful for this new 
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situation in which Buddhism is finding itself after 
Babasaheb Ambedkar launched his revolution of ‘newness’ 
are therefore pertinent questions. 

In his bid to make Buddhism relevant to the new situation, 
Babasaheb Ambedkar created a system that gives enough 
scope for innovation within Buddhism, and while creating 
an open system to respond to the needs of ‘new’ India, he 
defined the parameters that will be useful for annihilating 
structural suffering and reducing onslaught of the negative 
emotions. 

The system of new engagement of Buddhism with the new 
situation is laid down in three of his magnificent books: 
‘The Buddha and His Dhamma’, ‘The Revolution and 
Counterrevolution in Ancient India’, and ‘Buddha or/and 
Karl Marx’. Of three books, they serve three important 
purposes. For example, ‘The Revolution and 
Counterrevolution in Ancient India’, gives an account in an 
analytical way of the historical process that created the 
present entanglement: The revolution of the Buddha and 
the Counterrevolution of the Brahminical Hinduism against 
it. He sets the historical stage. ‘The Buddha or Karl Marx’ 
represents his great attempt to bring Buddhism at the 
dialogue level with the dominant ideologies, in this case, 
Marxism. The Buddha and His Dhamma is a practical and 
pragmatic way in which Buddhism can be practiced in the 
new India. One can supplement the above great books with 
shorter tracks like The Buddha and The Future of His Religion 
and Rise and Fall of Hindu Women. He left behind enough for 
taking forward. 
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The creation of new is what the Buddha taught when he 
elaborated on his doctrine of the Paticca Samuppada. He also 
taught how the old comes into being through a process and 
how that old leads to suffering. Human beings are trying to 
seek freer experiences and freedom of mind, but it is a 
process that leads to taking the community to the new and 
higher planes of existence as well. That is why Navayana is 
important to the survival of Buddhism itself and that 
Buddhism will be new and fresh is the heart of Buddhism 
itself. 

In the scheme of Babasaheb Ambedkar, he sought to create 
a new future for Buddhism in India and that is why he gave 
clear guidelines as to how Buddhism can be developed in 
India. Such a set of guidelines is found in The Buddha and 
The Future of His Keligion. One of the concepts in this great 
track is the concept of 'Dhammasevak \ the people who will 
serve the Dhamma, and Babasaheb Ambedkar emphasized 
that the Buddhism in India needs people who can serve the 
Dhamma. Serving the Dhamma is a great concept. The 
Dhamma is the highest and it is lived by the Buddha in his 
day to day life. The quest for serving the highest and lofty is 
therefore psychologically a very important anchor than 
other anchors that make one the follower of the Buddha. 

The Buddha is described as the highest state achievable by 
the human being, the Buddha knows the Highest, the 
Buddha gives the Highest, and the Buddha takes to the 
Highest, and this is a unique path. All these attributes 
combine in the concept of the Dhammasevak. Instead of 
making people proud of their Dhamma, the concept of 
Dhammasevak can make people serve the highest. Thus, 
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the servant of the Dhamma serves the Dhamma in two 
ways by serving what is the highest possibility for the 
individual in them and what is the highest possibility for 
their community. 

As Buddhism is growing throughout India, more and more 
people should come forward to serve the Dhamma through 
their body, mind, and speech. In doing this, more and more 
people will come under the Dhamma which frees the 
human mind and ensures a peaceful society. 

To conclude, I would like to thank Utkarsh Khobragade 
who invested his precious time to consolidate my 
numerous textual reflections into a book. I thank the team 
in The New Vehicle for their support, and finally the young 
Ambedkarites all over the world whose untiring spirit of 
struggle for dignity, self-respect and freedom of mind has 
deepen my own commitment to the cause of Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity. 


Mangesh Dahiwale 
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Models of Minds: Buddhism and Modern Science 

The Buddha in his quest to understand the nature of reality 
understood that whatever human beings experience is 
always mediated by their consciousness. However 
mysterious the human consciousness may sound, modern 
thinkers and philosophers have understood human 
consciousness as natural and it comes into existence 
following the laws of nature. Understanding human 
consciousness is not an easy affair, but perhaps one of the 
most difficult realities to understand though we experience 
our consciousness all the time. 

Consciousness is ever-present and this ever-present nature 
of the consciousness is difficult to pin down in terms of 
abstractions. But the Buddha set for to explain the model 
of mind, but like any other model, it is the crude 
representation of what is the Teal’ consciousness, but this 
model is nevertheless important to put in use to understand 
the nature of human suffering and eradicate the human 
suffering by understanding the ‘nature of experience’ itself. 

The scientists and neuroscientists have been equally 
determined to know what the consciousness is and it takes 
many heated debates to agree upon what exactly it means. 
The model of the mind that Buddha presented is an aid to 
end the suffering that human beings face all the time. 

The model of the mind that the Buddha hinted went on 
further refinements at the hands of other great Buddhist 
teachers and masters. The model of mind is presented in 
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the famous Abhidhamma\ but the Abhidhammic texts 
become very abstract and obtuse to understand the model 
of the mind itself. Therefore the masters of Abhidhamma 
like great Vasubandhu presented a model of the mind that 
is both workable and useful for the people who seek their 
true liberation. 

In his model of the mind, the consciousness is eight 
layered, and not that all these layers are separated, but they 
intersect each other in a way making it difficult to separate 
these layers. The foundational consciousness in this model 
of mind is called ‘storehouse consciousness’ and this 
consciousness ‘houses’ all the seeds of what is termed as 
good or bad, but this consciousness itself goes beyond 
good or bad. It can be termed as the consciousness that has 
evolved after a million years of change, slow and 
incremental that created this consciousness. The storehouse 
consciousness is turned into mirror consciousness. 

The second layer of the consciousness is called Manas , 
which can be defined as the ‘I’-Consciousness. The 
consciousness that creates self by also creating others. The 
creation of the self and as a result other is one of the 


Tripitaka (Sanskrit) or Tipitaka (Pali) also called as 
Pali Canon is the collection of three Pitakas, literally 
meaning baskets of texts, literature or manuscripts 
or is also referred to as “traditional handing on" 
(Law, 2000). Abhidhamma, called as "basket of 
higher exposition" (Ibid) is the third division of the 
Tipitaka, the other two being Sutta Pitaka and Vinaya 
Pitaka. 
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factors that lead to strife within and in the society around 
and hence the consciousness of the Bodhisattva turns this 
into ‘non-discriminatory’ consciousness. 

Then there is a mind consciousness where the usual 
thinking occurs and it blends data received from the five 
senses into conceptualization. The five consciousnesses are 
the sense-based consciousnesses depending on the sensory 
organs. 

This model of mind is pragmatic for the reasons that the 
deep understanding of its working can give rise to the 
transformation that can have an impact on changing itself 
and by that way having an impact on others. 
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The Advances in Molecular Biology (Genetics) And 
Its Implication For Buddhism 

We should be always cautious while comparing hardcore 
science with religion and when it is about molecular 
biology, which unravels the secret and the logic of life, we 
have to be doubly cautious. In any case, we should not 
even attempt to compare science with what is generally 
called as religion. In this small exposition, we will not try to 
compare two seemingly disparate ways of dealing with 
human understanding, but try to sketch how Buddhism is 
affected (or not affected) by the secret and logic of life that 
is laid bare to us by science. 

Applying method peculiar to understanding one subject 
matter to another is surely going to cause an 
epistemological error, but then many vantage points to 
understand something might broaden the deeper 
understanding of that something. 

The basic secrets of life are now available to us, starting 
with Darwin's understanding of the evolution of life which 
is further sharpened, made clear, corrected by the 
advancements in science and technology. We begin to 
understand that all life on earth is created the same way 
with the basic structural genes, and the working genes that 
create proteins which are made up of amino acids. This 
sharpened understanding of logic owes it to a great genius 
like Watson, Crick, Monod, Jacob, to name a few. 

However, the philosophical implications of these secret and 
logic of life were explored by two geniuses Jacques Monod 
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and Francois Jacob who won the Nobel Prize 2 for their 
path breaking research in understanding the process of life. 
Both of them were not only scientists but also played an 
active part in the resistance when France was occupied by 
Germany during World War II. While Monod wrote Chance 
and Necessity, Jacob wrote The Logic of Life: two important 
books. The fascinating story of this is narrated fascinatingly 
by Sean Carroll in equally fascinating book Brave Genius. 

It is now established that life is a chance, it is an accident, 
and to use the term used by Stephen Jay Gould, a 
contingency. Monod derived his philosophical foundation 
from this understanding of life in his great book Chance and 
Necessity in which he detailed out the implications for the 
humans and their role in new findings. A lifelong friend of 
Albert Camus, Monod was a revolutionary and scientist 
combined, but he was also a great humanist. 

If human life is a chance and not a pre-ordained plan of 
some higher being, then what is the destiny of human 
being? Carroll in Brave Genius summarised Monod’s 
essential points as under: 


Francois Jacob was a French Biologist and Jacques 
Monod was a French Biochemist. Both of them 
shared The Nobel Prize in Physiology or Medicine in 
1965. They proved that, what we refer today as RNA 
is responsible for converting the genetic information 
during the formation of proteins (Francois Jacob - 
Facts. NobelPrize.org). 
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1. Biology has revealed that the emergence of humans is the 
result of chance, and therefore not a matter of any 
preordained plan. 

2. All belief systems that are established on the latter notion 
are no longer tenable. 

3. All ethics and value systems based on such traditional 
beliefs have no foundation and create intolerable 
contradictions within modern societies. 

4. Humans must decide how we should live and how we 
should act. A society that valued knowledge, creativity, and 
freedom above all would best serve human potential 
(Carroll, 2013). 

The four essential points of Monod can be easily compared 
with what the Buddha taught. 

1. Anicca, which is often translated as impermanence, is 
also uncertainty, “a chance”, in the word of Suzuki Roshi 3 
(Suzuki, 2009). The Buddha denied the role of god in the 
affairs of the world with his great teachings known as 
Paticcasamuppada which means everything arises 
depending on the causes and conditions. 

2. The Buddha challenges all the notions of belief systems. 
His way of looking at the efficacy of any belief system is 
based on its utility to the humans and to the society of 
humans. 

3. The Buddha did not advocate a sacrosanct ethical 
system, but he advocated what John Dewey called Reflective 

3 Suzuki Roshi in his/her work Not Always So, defines 
life as a chance. Put the book in reference. 
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Morality. In the Buddhist scheme of ethics, it can never be 
separated from the understanding and vice versa. 

4. The Buddha lays clear emphasis on the agency of human 
beings, particularly the possibility and potential of human 
consciousness to attain to its optimum level. The creativity 
and freedom are the central values in Buddhism, with a 
sense of beauty and stunning wonder for what surrounds 
human beings. 
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Brain and Buddhism 


The human brain is an extraordinary organ and most 
dynamic and flexible one. It changes throughout our lives. 
Scientists have been mapping various areas in the brain 
associated with different tasks that we perform such as 
speaking and listening. The amazing ability to change 
makes the brain very malleable. The different regions of the 
brain work together. 

The neurons that fire and wire together is an important 
principle of the brain. Scientists have been studying human 
emotions, habit formation, and identities based on an 
understanding of the brain. Extraordinary insights are made 
and it is clear that the brain can be changed: this means 
habits, emotional responses and identity-based behaviour 
can be changed. 

Of the three systems, the nervous system is the basis of 
what we call consciousness. While many theories of 
consciousness around, it is clear that consciousness is not 
mysterious. Consciousness is natural. 

Buddha offered a model of consciousness and this model is 
not the physiological model of the brain but it is a model 
based on how various processes of cognition and emotion 
take place. The model of consciousness expounded by the 
Buddha explains intentionality and identity formation. No 
doubt Buddhist experience of transforming consciousness 
comes handy to the brain scientists. 

The Buddha also offers methods to investigate the nature 
of human consciousness. It begins with training attention 
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and goes all the way up to using consciousness to 
transform human emotions and human relations. 


to 


Is Buddhism really the New Opium of People? 

In the Guardian , an article titled buddhism is the New Opium of 
People by Mark Vernon was published recently. It talks 
about how Buddhism is making people ‘decouple’ from the 
real issues as Zizek has argued against Buddhist practices of 
making human beings aloof from social issues. Vernon also 
cites Buddhists scholars like Batchelor to make such a 
point. This article is written with western societies in mind 
and as such, it is important to understand what is 
happening in the Buddhist world around. 

It can be argued that Buddhism and the Buddha have 
become a fashion in the rich and middle-class houses world 
around. The Buddha adorns the walls and his statues are 
ubiquitous in rich houses. He came to represent much 
needed ‘peace’ that every human being seeks, but not ready 
to renounce the objects that make human minds restless 
and reckless. This is the reason why it is important to take a 
look at Buddhism and it’s certain aspects which can make 
human minds get away from the realities happening around 
them. 

Meditation is one such practice that often raises discussion 
around its role in making human mind insensitive to the 
world around and also as a very inward-looking method 
that potentially locks the human mind in the subjective 
world. As it is pointed out in the article and many 
articulations by the authorities elsewhere that meditation is 
not an abstract flight into the realm of forms and 
formlessness, but it is ‘cultivation’ of certain qualities that 
are so essential for the transformation of the self and 
society. The most important cultivation that the Buddha 
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taught was the cultivation of the mind. Cultivation of 
human mind is vitally important and it is a raw and hard 
practice and the Buddha often used the metaphors drawn 
from agriculture to teach the methods to cultivate the 
mind. This is the Buddhist parlance known as Citta Bhavana. 

Another cultivation that the Buddha taught was the 
cultivation of the constructive emotions so that we can 
relate with other human beings as we relate to our own kith 
and kin. This practice is known as Metta Bhavana. This 
means that the Buddha offers a practical way to engage 
with one's mind and also work on the society with the 
patient cultivation of qualities that builds and binds the 
communities into a positive system that enables human 
beings to be free from the suffering. 

Opium is also a metaphor and it is argued that Marx 
perhaps used it as a ‘pain killer’ and may not be as an 
‘addictive mind-numbing’ stuff. But there is a thin line 
between the ‘painkiller’ and ‘addiction’ and that is what the 
author might be concerned about. Buddhism is not, 
however, a painkiller, it is a transformative force that can 
potentially make the world a much better place if it is 
practiced with a goal of transformation of the society. If to 
use the metaphors, we can say that Buddhism offers much- 
needed tools to cultivate human minds and human societies 
so that they can become free, but if the tools are used 
wrongly or just worshipped or applied in the wrong field it 
might cause problems. 

In this situation, what Babasaheb Ambedkar did is 
remarkable. He made Buddhism accessible to the people in 
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such a way that they can really use it in their given context 
of social and personal transformation. 
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Buddhism as a Religion and Secular Buddhism: 

In the Indian Context! 

Stephen Batchelor, one of the renowned Buddhist teachers 
in the modern world, wrote many fascinating books on 
Buddhism. His book on the Madhyamikarika and its 
translation known as Verses from the Centre: A Buddhist Vision 
of the Sublime is not only lucid in the translation, but also his 
commentary on the Shunyata is amazingly clear and precise. 
Recently, Batchelor has been advocating Secular Buddhism; 
of course, it is a reflection on his lifelong Buddhist practice 
and very neatly written book. 

Recently, David Brazier also known as Dharmavidya 
published another important book titled Buddhism is a 
Religion where he advocates that Buddhism cannot be taken 
as piecemeal. To him, Buddhism is definitely a religion with 
all that comes with a religion is also part and parcel of 
Buddhism. The book is readable and clear on many points 
and it does not counter the secular-Buddhism but seeks to 
point out to something higher that Buddhism has to offer. 

Coming to India where Buddhism has made a definite 
come back and bound to become one of the major 
religions once again in India, this question whether 
Buddhism is a secular way or a religion is vitally important. 
Unlike the west, where Buddhism has emerged as dealing 
with ‘personal’ than ‘social’ and unlike the east, where 
Buddhism has settled as ‘communal’, India offers a very 
different condition. 

First of all, Buddhism is not new to India. Most of the vital 
ideas of Buddhism have resonated with the medieval saints 
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like Kabir and Ravidas, whose traditions still carry many 
followers throughout India. The present communities in 
India such as Shakyas and Kolis try to trace their cultural 
roots back to Buddhism and even assert their Buddhist 
identities. There are pockets of villages in Orissa and 
Telangana that claim to be Buddhists since last two 
thousand years. Indian philosophy cannot be understood 
without the light of Buddhism. There is no area of Indian 
life that was not untouched by Buddhism. 

But Buddhism is also new to India as it arose in a very 
different context and in response to a very particular 
problem. While it is true that the Indian elites have been 
getting attracted towards Buddhism, but this is largely what 
the sociologists will call ‘pizza effect’, in some case, the 
interest in Buddhism among this circle might be genuine, 
but it is hardly concerned about Buddhism becoming a 
major force to transform in India into more harmonious 
society. 

That vision of Buddhism as a transformative force was 
unleashed by Babasaheb Ambedkar who presided over the 
drafting of the Indian constitution and his interventions as 
early as 1917 paved a way for many ideas in the Indian 
constitution that can be categorized as secular. However, he 
understood Buddhism as a force that has the power to 
transform his community into a creative community 
responsible towards the world. 

The greatest genius of Babasaheb Ambedkar lies in 
directing his people's energy to create a better world: the 
very world infused with the Brahminical ethos which 
denied them everything. Hence, Babasaheb Ambedkar 
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revived in India the critical spirit of Buddhism that 
questions the ethos and practices that undermine humanity 
and relegate it to the subhuman level. Interestingly, the 
Buddhist world around failed to understand the 
revolutionary revival of Buddhism in India. In the Indian 
context, the technique based or piecemeal approach to 
Buddhism is not helpful and it might be counterproductive 
if Buddhism is to become a transformative force in India. 

The Ashokan secularism in the ancient world is a hallmark 
of how a state can promote and support different religious 
systems, but Ashokan missionary activities are vitally 
important as such a new culture emerged because of it. One 
of the critical point that Babasaheb Ambedkar mentioned 
was that Ashoka did not do enough to disband 
Brahmanism. Ashoka stopped animal sacrifices and other 
forms of Brahminical rituals and that is the reason why 
Brahmins hated him so much that Brahminical history 
repulsed the great Ashoka. 

India needs the approach of Babasaheb Ambedkar for 
Buddhism to revive in India and become a transformative 
force. Babasaheb Ambedkar saw the essence of democracy 
in Buddhism and he also saw the revolutionary spirit of the 
Buddha (the Buddha offered the first systematic critique of 
Brahmanism) to end Brahmanism and create a casteless 
society. But as David Brazier rightly implied in his book, 
Babasaheb Ambedkar saw in Buddhism something higher 
than mere secularistic approach. To him, Buddhism is a 
bigger force than even religion could be. To him, it was 
Dhamma, even Saddhamma that can cleanse the human 
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mind and transform the society into the Kingdom of 
Dhamma! 
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Turning the Wheel! 

The wheel is the symbol of speed. It is perhaps the 
breakthrough in the history of technology which gave 
speed to human development. Archaeological findings 
throughout the world attest the development of wheel as an 
important point in the history of our development. The 
Buddha turned the wheel of the Dhamma and thus gave a 
certain speed to humanity in a direction of freedom on the 
dhammachakrapravartan day. The symbol of the wheel 
used in the famous Dhammachakkapavattana Sutta signifies 
more than speed, it symbolizes a breakthrough in the 
human consciousness that Buddha himself signified, and 
the communicability of that breakthrough took place on 
this day. 

The wheel of Dhamma like the physical wheel indicates 
that motion is inherent in the Buddha's teaching and the 
fuel for this motion within the individual and the society 
comes from the deep longing to be free from oppressive 
selfhood and oppressive social structures. The wheel on the 
Indian flag is not a coincidence. It represents as Lama 
Govind puts, the deeper aspirations for enlightenment 
through the ultimate set of laws discovered by the Buddha 
for human welfare. 

For the wheel of Dhamma to speed up, it needs 
tremendous efforts of individuals and their association for 
promoting peace, freedom, and harmony in the world. 
Historically, three turnings of the Dhamma wheel are 
stated. The fourth turning of wheel that took place in India 
under the leadership of Babasaheb Ambedkar is 
revolutionary. It is also important to note that the word 
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revolution also comes from circular motion. Buddhism in a 
true sense of the word was a revolution. According to 
Babasaheb, its impact is still felt throughout the world. 

May the Dhamma continue to inspire us through its 
embodiment in the Buddha!! 
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Shunyata in Pali Text: Understanding Shunyata 

Shunyata, often rendered as emptiness in English is one of 
the important but complex teachings of the Buddha. 
Complex, not because it is a difficult concept, but it is 
inherently the nature of everything that is there (and we do 
not know what is there unless mediated by our senses and 
mental proliferation that is constantly going on in our 
mind). It is dynamic, with inherently no essence, and 
impersonal. The whole edifice of Madhyamika philosophy 
is constructed on understanding Shunyata. The most 
important proponent of Shunyavada is Nagarjuna 5 . 


Madhyamika is the school of though in Mahayana 
tradition which is regareded to have been initiated 
by the writings of Nagarjuna known as "first 
philosophic treatise" which attempted to give "a 
systematic scholastic exposition on emptiness 
[sunyata) and non-substantiality (nihsvabhavata) of 
not only self ( atman ) or individual (pudgala) but 
also of all factors of existence ( dharma ), these 
forming the fundamental ideas of Mahayanasutras" 
(Ruegg, 1981). While some scholars argue that 
Nagarjuna was not a Mahayanist necause in his 
works no reference to Mahayana or Mahayanasutras 
(Warder, 2004; Ruegg, 1981) 

Nagarjuna is considered to be the originator of the 
Madhyamika school and is believed to have been 
born and worked in South-Central India in first 
millennium CE (Ruegg, 1981) or to be more precise 
from 113-213 CE (Robinson, 1976). His influential 
philosophical work includes Madhyamakasastra, 
Vigrahavyavartani, Akutobhaya, Mahaprajna 
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Shunyata is not a concept or just another view, not even a 
religious view or ideology. It is a vision. It is the mode of 
perception. Most of the times, Shunyata is wrongly 
understood as nothing or no-thing. It is not nothing or 
anything but it is just the process. It is also an operational 
concept to understand what surrounds us. It is a style of 
thinking. It is the basis of process philosophy as opposed 
to substance philosophy 6 . It is also equated with the 
Buddha's understanding of conditioned co-arising and co¬ 
cessation technically called Paticcasamuppad and hence it is 
often equated with Anatta (absence of self in ultimate 
analysis). 

The Shunyata offers a theory of knowledge and hence it is 
an epistemological device with a logical theory at the heart 
of it. One can call it the Buddhist dialectical method. The 
artistic understanding of Shunyata can be understood 
through the point in geometry which can be defined but 
creates a line which is the set of infinite points, and plane 
which is the set of infinite lines and a cube, consisting of 


paramitasastra etc, (Huntington Jr. & Wangchen, 
1992). According to the tradition of Indian Origin 
Nagrjuna had his immediate predecessor an teacher 
from Nalanda Rahulabhara to whom is ascribed the 
hymn of Prajnyaparamita (Ruegg, 1981; Warder, 
2004) while the texts from the Chienese and Tibetan 
sources states Rahulbhadra as a follower of 
Nagarjuna and hence claimed that Nagarjuna 
initiated the Madhyamika School. 

Process philosophy as opposed to substance 
philosophy. 
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planes. Artists like Paul Klee have taken a line for a walk 
and created beautiful works of arts. 


Point 


Line Square Cube 


Tesseract 



7 * 
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Mathematical understanding of shunyata is possible by 
understanding zero as indeterminate. Historically, 
Buddhists used Shunya in the mathematical calculations. So 
we can summarize the following points about Shunyata: 

It is not a noun 


It is an adjective 
It is not substance 


It is not a view 

It is not no-thing 

It is not the prime element 

Shunyata is not a concept or an idea. It is the method to 
awaken. 

Dynamically, the Buddha cautioned against two static views 
and they are extreme views. Buddha cautioned against two 
extreme views: indulgence and self-mortification. Two 
extreme views: eternalism and nihilism (Exists/Does not 
Exist) 

Quoting the Buddha on Shunyata from Samyutta Nikaya: 

You should train yourself thus: When those discourses, 
spoken by the Tathagata that are deep, deep in meaning, 
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supramundane, dealing with emptiness, are being recited, 
we will be eager to listen to them, will lend an ear to them, 
will apply our minds to understand them; and we will think 
those teachings should be studied and mastered. Thus you 
should train yourself. (20:7) 

Nagarjuna wrote extensively on Shunyata and it is available 
in Vrajnaparamita Sutras , of which, Madhjamika Karika , is the 
heart.Nagarjuna says: 

When emptiness is possible, 

Everything is possible. 

Were emptiness impossible, 

Nothing would be possible. 

If I had stated any thesis, I would be at fault. 

But since I have not stated any thesis, I am not at fault. 

(Vigrahavyavartini, Verse 29) 

Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar on Shunya: 

The Buddhist Shunyata does not mean nihilism out and 
out. It only means the perpetual changes occurring at every 
moment in the phenomenal world. 

Very few realize that it is on account of Shunyata that 
everything becomes possible; without it, nothing in the 
world would be possible. It is on the impermanence of the 
nature of all things that the possibility of all other things 
depends. 

If things were not subject to continual change but were 
permanent and unchangeable, the evolution of all of life 
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from one kind to the other, and the development of living 
things would come to a dead stop. 

If human beings [had not] died or changed but had 
continued always in the same state, what would the result 
have been? The progress of the human race would have 
come to a dead halt. Immense difficulty would have arisen 
if Shunyata is [had been] regarded as being a void or empty. 

But this is not so. Shunyata is like a point which has 
substance but neither breadth nor length. All things are 
impermanent, was the doctrine preached by the Buddha. 

What is the moral of this doctrine of the Buddha? This is a 
much more important question. 

The moral of this doctrine of impermanence is simple. Do 
not be attached to anything. The teachings on Shunyata are 
found in the following Pali texts prominently: 

Mahasunnata Sutta 

Culasunnata sutta 

Sunna Sutta 

Kaccanagotta sutta (This was the heart of Madhyamika Karika 
written by Nagarjuna) 

References to Shunyata are scattered throughout the Pali 
Texts. Shunyata in practice based on Pali texts is about two 
practices to understand: Emptiness of self and Emptiness 
of substantiality 

Through this analysis and meditation, one arrives at 
understanding that I, me, my, mine are just linguistic 
conventions. The linguistic, social, cultural condition 
creates a sense of identity. Shunyata is not the existence or 
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non-existence: atthi / natthi. Shunya is the property of 
everything. There are two important aspects from the 
Buddhist point of view: Absence of self and Absence of 
substance 

What there is? Whatever there is is a set of interdependent 
processes and it can be defined by the following generic 
formula: 

This is, that is 

This is not, that is not 

With the arising of this, that arises 

With the cessation of this, that ceases 

The Buddha taught meditation based on Shunyata, which is 
nothing but emptying the mind of what is not there and 
what is not present there. In other words, establishing 
mindfulness here and now. He taught how to empty the 
mind of what is distracting, painful, identities, biased views, 
and attachments. 

The dialogue between Milinda and Nagasena based on the 
simile of the chariot is the concrete example of how 
Shunyata can be understood: 


Explained by Nagasena to King Milinda 
- chariot depends on all parts in order 
to be a chariot; we are the same 
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Anatta Lakkhan Sutta 


Realising Anatta by Practicing it through 
Understanding it Analytically 

The great forest monk from Sri Lanka wrote an 
exceptionally brilliant book titled as Concept and Reality in 
which he explored the core ideas of Buddhism through 
textual analysis supported by his experience in practicing 
Buddhism. The Buddha came up with fascinating ways to 
communicate his experiences, even if we chose not to 
believe that he experienced reality, we cannot but 
appreciate the way Buddha used the concepts and language 
to communicate forming a system of ideas and most of 
them interrelated ideas to communicate the path towards 
what he realized. 

The Buddhist epistemology is always an important aspect 
of practicing the Dhamma and that is why it became an 
important aspect of Buddhism throughout its history. Some 
of the key concepts of Buddhism, therefore, need to be 
understood with a conviction and they are to be gradually 
practiced to realize what they point out to. This is what the 
Buddha taught in Kitagiri Sutta. Traditionally, the Buddhist 
path is divided into three facets of theory, practice, and 
realization. 

However, many of the schools of Buddhism advocate 
practice as the most essential facet, sometimes, end-all. 
Buddhism is not a belief system in which the belief is held 
without questioning it, but of course, the Buddhists must 
believe in certain concepts and explore them with 
conviction and an open mind. 
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While impermanence is all around us to witness, most of us 
live as if we are never going to die. The reality of the 
impermanence is all around us. In fact, impermanence is 
real. Even to get caught up into the terminologies of ‘real’ 
and ‘unreal’ itself can be like getting caught up into two 
extremities that the Buddha cautioned us against. The 
ultimate purpose of any theory in Buddhism is practice as 
opposed to believing or worshipping the theories. 

One of the greatest insights of Buddhism is ‘Anatta’ and 
this particular insight is explained by the Buddha with a 
range of concepts and ideas. The analytical exposition of 
the Anatta is available in Anatta Lakkhana Sutta where the 
Buddha explained how to understand that ‘It is not me, It is 
not mine, and It is not myself by bringing all the range of 
experiences a human being can go through. The basic 
question that the Buddha raises is: Can we find in the 
stream of our experiences that is I, that belongs to me, and 
that is ‘self that never changes? And this analytical 
exposition is juxtaposed with the impermanence to aid to 
further realize the depth of it. Here is a small excerpt from 
the Anatta Lakkhan Sutta: 

‘Is consciousness permanent or impermanent?’ — 
‘Impermanent, venerable sir.’ — ‘Now is what is 
impermanent pleasant or painful?’ — ‘Painful, venerable 
sir.’ — ‘Now is what is impermanent, what is painful since 
subject to change, fit to be regarded thus: 'This is mine, this 
is I, this is my self‘? — ‘No, venerable sir.’ ‘So, bhikkhus 
any kind of form whatever, whether past, future or 
presently arisen, whether gross or subtle, whether in oneself 
or external, whether inferior or superior, whether far or 
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near, must with right understanding how it is, be regarded 
thus: 'This is not mine, this is not I, this is not myself.' 
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Bhavana : Path towards New Individuals and New 

Society 

The traditional Pali word for meditation is ‘Bhavana’, which 
means to make something grow. It has the connotations of 
‘cultivation’. The Buddha apparently picked up this word 
by observing the process of farming, by process of 
cultivation. The process of cultivation or farming is not 
very polished, but need a lot of preparation and a lot of 
hard work. It involves working with the weeds and planting 
new seeds. But mere planting new seeds is not enough, it 
needs strenuous efforts to cultivate and nourish what is 
planted with utmost care. The process is raw, earthy, and 
too hard. This is how anything of value is created in the 
human society. The Buddha had several times used the 
imagery of farming while teaching meditation ‘Bhavana’ to 
those who wanted to listen. The Buddha was a great 
teacher who used people's own experiences to teach them 
what is real freedom and how they can achieve freedom. 

The Buddha teaches his disciples to cultivate two important 
qualities of mind: 

1. The cultivation of mind itself (Citta Bhavana) 

2. The cultivation of Metta (Metta Bhavana ) 

In reality, these two cultivations are not two different 
cultivations, but the same sides of the enlightened reality. 
We can say that they are two ways to arrive at the 
awareness of the way it is. They merge into one and create 
a ‘total’ experience. 

If we look at these two aspects in the thinking of 
Babasaheb Ambedkar, they follow similar strands. For 
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example, for Babasaheb Ambedkar the cultivation of the 
mind is the essence of human existence and the democracy 
as seen as the mettaful society is the goal of the human 
societies. Babasaheb gives a fresh take on Buddhism 
through his innumerable writings and speeches. 

The mind is the ultimate locus of human experiences. 
Without mind and its quality of awareness, we cannot 
experience anything. The perceptual world arises due to 
mind. We do not know what there is unless mediated by 
our senses and mind. It is possible to cultivate the 
awareness and thus change the way we experience the 
world, more as what it is than what our senses and mind 
make us experience through its conditioning. The 
unconditioned mind is difficult to cultivate because the 
human mind is caught up in views, destructive emotions, 
and a distorted sense of existence. The awareness that we 
have is restricted and arrested by the objects that incite us 
or repel us. This goes on and on, until our mind ‘fixes’ on it 
and creates fixed ‘selves’ and fixed ‘world’. This process 
happens all the time and we as if hold the copies of the 
experiences in our minds. Therefore the Buddha taught us 
to cultivate awareness on four levels and the cultivation of 
this awareness leads to a true understanding of ‘what is 
around us’. 

Awareness of body: 

The body is our immediate concrete experience. It is easy 
to cultivate awareness of bodily movements. 

Awareness of feelings: 
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The feelings arise in us all the time: the pleasant feelings, 
the unpleasant feelings, and neutral feelings. The feelings 
have a quality of shaping our world. Our moods can 
completely distort the reality around us. They act as the 
great pull of gravitation and gravitates us to experience 
everything in a distorted way. Therefore, it is important to 
cultivate awareness of feelings. 

Awareness ofMind: 

The mind is difficult to be cultivated, but once we undergo 
the training in cultivating the awareness of body and 
awareness of feelings, we can begin to become aware of the 
subtle mind. We can become aware of the various qualities 
of mind and mental states. Some mental states are 
expansive and some are restrictive. Some mental states are 
constructive and some are destructive. Once we know what 
is constructive and what is destructive, we have a choice to 
direct our minds in particular directions. 

Awareness of the Dhamma (reality): 

The reality is unfolding every time we are experiencing the 
world, but due to our conditioned mind, it is always 
distorted. If we tune our mind to the nature of reality of 
body, feelings, mind and the reality itself, the mind has a 
quality to abide in itself and that is where we begin to 
realize how the world’ is created and how the world’ 
dissipates, freeing our mind completely and fully. Of 
course, it is easier said than done and it is a hard process. 
But the ultimate realization is that there is no enduring self 
and nothing to hold on to. 

Cultivation of Metta: 
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One begins with cultivating Metta towards oneself and 
extends it to all that is living, completely removing any 
barriers between the self and the others. The line of 
division between human beings is completely done away 
with and the quality of universal Metta is cultivated. This 
mental state has a quality of expanded mind to the extent 
the human mind becomes saturated with the limitless love 
without borders and barriers. 

If members in a society cultivate these qualities more and 
more, it will create enlightened individuals and societies. 
They are difficult practices, but they are only surest ways of 
reducing suffering in the world. In the scheme of 
Babasaheb Ambedkar, cultivation of mind and cultivation 
of Metta are the methods to annihilate not only caste but 
any barriers!! 
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Buddha against Slavery: Conquering Fear 7 

Prison of life is a reflection of a great Thai Buddhist monk. 
Venerable Buddhadasa. We live in prisons created by our 
actions, speech, and thinking as individuals, but we are also 
imprisoned by other human beings. The bondage, the 
slavery that imprisons a man is created by another man: the 
best examples of these slaveries come in the forms of 
religions, ideologies, racism, casteism, and patriarchy. There 
are many forms of slavery. 

To set human beings free from all that binds them in a way 
that creates fear in societies and the minds of the people is 
the purpose of Buddhism. We all tremble with fear and try 
to take protection in the places where we can never be 
protected. For a Buddhist, the protection comes from 
taking refuge in the Buddha, Dhamma, and Sangha, and 
ardently understanding the four Noble Truths. This can 
offer us liberation from oppressive Dukkha. 

Dukkha that we experience is a difficult-to-tolerate 
sensation-emotion. This difficult-to-tolerate sensation- 
emotion can emerge from individual action, speech, and 
incorrect thoughts, but it can also emerge from the social, 
economic, and political structure. It is our response to this 
ever arising feeling that can determine if we want to be 
enslaved by Dukkha or chose to do something about it. If 
we do nothing about it, it goes on increasing. The Buddha 
understood Dukkha in this broadened way. 


7 Reflections after discussion with Venerable Ghodichor 
Baba and Dr. Satish Shambharkar 
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However, the escape from this perpetual cyclic prison is 
possible through the right vision. But we live as if we have 
already seen what there is to see. The cultivation of right 
vision is to remove the barriers that do not let us see as it 
is. The beginning of the Buddhist path begins with an 
understanding that we are blind-folded by the sensual 
desires, doubt/vacillating mind, sloth and torpor, agitated 
states of mind, and excessive hatred: the five barriers that 
blind-fold us. 

To be blind-folded is an option and to be able to see is 
another. To be a slave or to be a free person is also a 
choice. But as our mind is imprisoned, we must make 
efforts to be free. 

To be free from the fear of death needs the understanding 
of what life is and understanding it at the level in which our 
perceptions of constancy happen. Without discontinuity, 
continuity of what we call life is impossible. That fraction 
of minute time where that process takes place is very 
difficult to perceive and hence the death is a mysterious 
unknown, though we are dying from moment to moment 
in order to live. 
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Saddharmapundarika Sutra and Unity of 
Buddhism 

In the history of Buddhist scriptures, the 
Saddharmapundarika Sutra (The White Lotus Sutra, 
henceforth Lotus) stands as the shining star which sought 
to make Buddhism open to all and sought the unity of all 
the Buddhist schools with a strong message of peace and 
unity of human race. It is one of the brightest gems in the 
Buddhist scriptures. The central message of the Lotus is: 
Anyone can become the Buddha, everyone will become the 
Buddha. The promise that everyone can become the 
Buddha, ‘the enlightened one, the fully awakened one’ is 
the central theme. There are many commentaries of Lotus 
available, but there is a universal approach to understand 
the Lotus. 

The spotless lotus that emerges from the mud is a striking 
image. No mud, no lotus. This makes Buddhism and the 
purpose of Buddhism very unique in terms of continuous 
engagement with the world that is suffering and constantly 
striving to help human beings out of their miserable state. 
The Lotus Sutra teaches how this very world can be 
transformed into the joyful world. Scholars have been 
debating the origin of the Lotus, but it is clear that the all- 
encompassing heart of the Lotus existed well before it was 
out to writing by the ancient Indians. 

The Lotus prescribes only one vehicle: The grand vehicle 
of the Buddha which can carry innumerable human beings 
to the other shore. The Lotus is the highly complex web of 
parables, images, metaphors, language, philosophy, politics, 
and economics. But the message is simple and easily 
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accessible. The Lotus is composed in both the prose and 
the poetry and what the prose cannot express, the poetry 
comes to play and if both fail to communicate, the imagery 
comes to play, but the central message remains clear: We all 
can become Buddha and Bodhisattvas. 

The Lotus constitutes many parables with multilayered 
meanings and different planes of understanding embedded 
in those parables. The parables are told by the Buddha, and 
the parables are told by his leading disciples. The Buddha 
promises Buddhahood not only to his immediate disciples 
but to the men and women, to the friends and enemies. 
Even Devdatta 8 is promised the Buddhahood. 

The central message of the lotus is relevant for the modern- 
day Buddhist communities and movement: Though we may 
have different emphasizes on the practice of Buddhism and 
various doctrinal points, the central theme is that we all can 
become enlightened. Unity of Buddhism in terms of its 
intention to make the human world full of Buddha, 
Bodhisattvas and transformation of the society from 
poverty to prosperity, from discrimination to equality, from 
hatred to love, and from ignorance to enlightenment is 
important for the modern world. 


Devadatta was Siddhatha Gautama's cousin, the son 
of his aunt Amita. In an incident where Devadatta 
shot a flying bird and which was later nursed by 
Siddhartha there aroused a strong enmity after the 
arbitrator upheld Siddhartha's claims. Devadatta also 
made attempts on Buddha's life but did not succeed 
(Ambedkar, 2014). 
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Buddhism as a Path of Joy and Beauty 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever as the adage goes. It is 
difficult to define beauty as it can be found in different 
forms, ideas, relationships, and processes. In Buddhism, 
beauty is an essential aspect of human freedom and 
enlightenment. Babasaheb Ambedkar wrote in the Buddha 
and His Dhamma that the Buddha was the lover of beauty. 
The Buddha is the beauty embodied and beauty 
communicated. 

The key term in Buddhism Kalyanmitrata is translated as a 
beautiful friendship or friendship with beautiful. Babasaheb 
Ambedkar preferred its translation as friendship with 
beautiful. It can be a friendship with other human beings 
and anything beautiful around us. The Buddha defined 
aspects of his Dhamma as the beautiful in the beginning, in 
the middle, and in the end. 

The discrimination, the mutilation of human personality, 
the degradation of human beings and nature are uglier 
aspects of existence. The equality, the cultivation of human 
personality, and celebration of human beings and nature 
around us are the aspects of beauty. Beauty is an experience 
that uplifts the human mind and brings it in contact with 
the radiance and freedom and therefore it is co-emergent 
with joy. 

The ugliness is associated with sorrow and suffering. The 
oppressive caste system teaches and conditions human 
beings to experience themselves as ugly and others as uglier 
on the scale of caste that has no beauty as a standard 
measure. The sense of beauty is shattered by atomizing 
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human beings and alienating their consciousness in the 
compartments. 

To reclaim beauty is the reclamation of mind and hence 
reclamation of human personality. In it, art and artistic 
experience and expression play a pivotal role. The spread of 
Buddhism is concurrent with the spread and appreciation 
of beauty. This should not surprise both the Buddhists and 
the lovers of beauty. 
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The Philosophy of Dhamma 

Dhamma, as can be understood, as not just a set of specific 
instructions that stands out but it is a set of interrelated 
practices in some specific conditions or set of practices that 
are employed in particular situation and by particular 
communities. While this is done in case of responding to a 
particular problem and its eventual resolution, the theory of 
Dhamma is an arch under which the specific problems can 
be resolved. Thus, Dhamma as a philosophy, in a broader 
sense of general system or paradigm, is essential to make it 
relevant to the specific situation. The Specific situation and 
their resolution further bolster and confirm the theory of 
Dhamma. This is what Babasaheb Ambedkar did in his 
monumental work: The Buddha and His Dhamma. 

The difficulty that he encountered in reviving Buddhism in 
India needed to be resolved. That is the reason why he 
needed to comprehend the difficulty in order to resolve it. 
This is in accordance with the theory of Dhamma as it 
teaches that the problem can be understood and unless it is 
understood it cannot be resolved, and there are specific 
methods to understand specific problems. The specific 
problems are always the problems of day-to-day life. They 
are concrete experienced realities by human beings, and 
these concrete experiences are studied, meditated, and 
analyzed so that a general solution is found and applied. 
Therefore, limiting Dhamma at the individual level only 
becomes counterproductive when its purpose is to create 
better conditions for furthering overall wellbeing. 

The theory of Dhamma developed in the particular context 
has a universal appeal, but the theory of Dhamma divorced 
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from the ground and concrete human experiences are 
speculative flamboyance. 

In India, the theory/ philosophy of the Dhamma is applied 
in the context of discrimination and violence and therefore 
the specific responses are called for to resolve the specific 
problems and as the problem is social as opposed to 
personal, the social dimension of the Buddha's teachings 
need to be emphasised, and even the personalized teachings 
can be given, modified, taught in this situation. In the end, 
the personal and social are not watertight categories, there 
is an obscure line separating it, but as many in India turn to 
Buddhism from social realities, this is the only gateway to 
the overall exposure to the Dhamma. 

Just like the theory of mind enables one to communicate 
with other in the human world, the general theory of 
Dhamma facilitates the communication between specific 
situations where the laws and principles of Dhamma are 
applied. 
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On Theory 
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Beauty in Buddhism! 

The Buddha attributed the quality of beauty to his 
Dhamma. In a famous dictum, the Buddha said that the 
Dhamma is adikalyanam, majjhe kalyanam, pariyosana kalyanam 
meaning the Dhamma is beautiful in the beginning, 
beautiful in the middle, and beautiful in the end. The 
figurative use of the beginning, middle, and the end shows 
that the Dhamma has the quality of beauty all in all. The 
word Kalyana is loaded with many meanings and in the 
present context, it is equated with beneficial and in the 
South-Indian languages even with the marriages. 

The original meaning seems to be associated with beauty, 
but this beauty is something beneficial, something uplifting, 
and not something that intoxicates and blinds. The beauty 
is contrasted with indulgence. Thus the concept of beauty 
in Buddhism is not just related to flight into a realm where 
one's mind becomes supple, sublime, and enjoys the 
highest bliss, but it can also be associated with altruistic 
emotions. The beauty in its highest form is altruistic in its 
essence and function. 

The important word in Buddhism is Kalyanmitrata which 
according to the Buddha is the ‘total Dhamma’. Other 
teachings can be partially pointing to the emancipation, but 
the Dhamma as Kalyanmitrata is the total emancipation 
from the ‘oppressive’ and ‘neurotic’ self. The Kalyanmitrata 
is often translated as ‘beautiful/beneficial friendship’ and it 
can be the true translation of the phrase, but Babasaheb 
Ambedkar translated it as friendship with beautiful when he 
described the qualities of the Buddha in the Buddha and His 
Dhamma. One can also say that this aspect of the phrase can 
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also be called communion with what is beautiful and by 
Buddhist implication, beneficial to self and others. 

If we explore the concept of beauty from this angle, one 
can see that beauty is the aspect of enlightenment itself. 
Thus the mind of the Buddha is not a dry consciousness 
that is often described, but it is the consciousness which is 
saturated with beauty, the beauty where nothing ugly can 
take hold of. 

Kalyana is contrasted with papa in the famous verse of 
Dhammapada: Na Bhaje papake mitte, bhajeth mitte Kaljane , 
meaning do not commune with those who are going in the 
ugly direction, but commune with those who are going in 
the beautiful direction. Kalyan in Buddhism also means to 
remove the barrier between people. There is a beauty in 
community and there is ugliness in hatred and greed and 
abstract individualism. Thus, beauty in Buddhism is not 
abstract, but the concrete manifestation in the society of 
human beings based on harmony and compassion. The 
ultimate vision of the Buddha that does not discriminate 
between people is the highest point of the Buddhist 
conception of beauty! 
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Reflection on the Buddha 


We often see the Buddha sitting cross-legged and in deep 
absorption with a loving smile as if he has gone beyond the 
normal experiences of life. What is it to be the Buddha is 
difficult to know fully, but one can perhaps experience the 
flashes of his understanding by walking along the path he 
suggested. The Buddha is endowed with buddhf, the root of 
the word Buddha is bujh which means knowing. One who 
knows is the Buddha. What does the Buddha know? He 
knows the highest, figuratively, but he also knows the 
deepest and the subtlest. Therefore, the Qatari Sutta 
describes the Buddha as: 

1 Varo (the highest) 

1 /arannu (the knower of the highest) 

1 /arado (the giver of the highest) 

Varaharo (one who lifts you to the highest) 

A.nuttaro (unparalleled in the world) 

The Buddha is the highest perfection reached by a human 
being. To describe the Buddha in terms of his mental 
qualities it’s difficult. Therefore, many images and symbols 
and concepts and philosophical reflections are used to 
understand him. But the most direct way of understanding 
the Buddha is through meditation. 

The Buddhist system of meditation is simple and it is not 
abstract. The word for the meditation used by the Buddha 
is Bhavana , which means cultivation. It is the cultivation of 


Buddhi in Marathi literally means brain or intellect. 
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‘Citta (mind) and ‘Metta’ (loving-kindness). This cultivation 
is just like cultivating the farm. It needs efforts and 
patience. But the principles of meditation are simple, 
though there are many methods. 

The foundational principles of meditation are: 

1. Attain the natural quality of the human mind (the quality 
of awareness). 

2. Examining every experience through awareness and 
understand the nature of those experiences. 

3. An open mind that is not limited and stopped by 
anything. 

The methods are many, but the principles are the same. 
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By Embracing Buddhism we shall become the 
Partners of a Universal Religion. 

Today's reservation in services is not going to exist forever 
or for all times to come. Buddhism will then show us the 
right path. On our becoming Buddhists we will have the 
opportunity to be equal partners in all walks of life. The 
Buddhist countries will also come to our rescue and raise 
our voice. (Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar) 

The Hindu religion is responsible for all the ills. Its dirty 
water also flows in our streets and its bad smell and odour 
is there in our streets also. I tried to clean it in some way 
but a few of our people did not allow me to do so. Now I 
will use such a mantra which will at once stop flowing of 
the dirty water in our lanes. I will embrace Buddhism, and 
then only the caste struggle in our ranks and the middle 
classes will come to an end. (Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar) 
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Bhikkhu/Bhikshu: A Striving for Freedom 

Why the Buddha used the word Bhikkhu for his immediate 
disciples is interesting. The words do not matter when it 
comes to practicing Buddhism, but yet the texts, words, 
and terminology can prove to be important doors to 
practice. 

One such word in Buddhism is Bhikkhu/Bhikkhuni. One 
of the questions that Babasaheb Ambedkar raised in Buddha 
And His Hhamma was on the role of Bhikkhu. He tries to 
answer this question in his writing. He writes that the 
begging for alms created a bond between a 
Bhikkhu/Bhikkhuni and the larger society. 

Bhikkhu is also someone who begs. The great master Nan 
from China explained that the Bhikkhu is someone who 
begs the Dhamma from the Buddha and begs food from 
the society. These two ways to beg indicates the striving of 
the Bhikkhu: two great attitudes. Begging from the Buddha 
his highest attainment is the way to strive for the 
development of qualities that the Buddha has and on 
another level to work with and in the company of others to 
create more possibilities for development. 
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Reflections on Dukkha and Taking Refuge In The 
Buddha, Dhamma, And Sangha!! 

Dukkha is an amazing word in Pali used by the Buddha to 
describe the human experience of distraught, frustration, 
and state of perplexity, and sense of being at inadequacy. 
Simply translated Dukkha is anything that is difficult to 
endure dukkaren khamati iti dukkham. It is often translated as 
‘suffering’ in English, which does not capture the full 
meaning described by the Buddha. Some Pali scholars tried 
to translate it as ‘dis-ease’: the absence of ease. This suits 
the formulaic presentation of the Buddha who modelled 
the Four Noble Truths based on the medical model. There 
is ‘dis-ease’, is the first of the four noble truths. The 
Buddha described these truths as ‘Noble Truths’, implying 
that it is the state of human existence and that there is 
nothing wrong with it. It is noble. They are not the truth 
statements, but the comments on how we feel when it 
arises. Dukkha is not a substance. It arises depending on 
certain conditions. And the Buddha teaches us that it arises 
out of ignorance. 

The formulation taught by the Buddha describes the 
process as to how Dukkha starting with ignorance through 
the complex process that human mind goes through when 
it is coloured (blinded) by the delusion, hatred, and 
obsessive passions. The Buddha also teaches us that there 
is a state of ‘ease’, and there is a way to create ease through 
the process of positive processes when the human mind is 
tuned with its real nature: the nature of change, the nature 
of lack of essence, and the nature of interdependence. 
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The Buddha claimed that he taught only two things: 
Dukkha (dis-ease) and Dukkhanirodha (ease). This does not 
make the teachings of the Buddha pessimistic, but it is a 
statement on the state of human life and how we go 
through Dukkha (situations and experiences that are 
difficult to endure). The Buddha taught that there are three 
classifications of the Dukkha: Dukkhata Dukkha (suffering 
that is suffering), Viparinam Dukkha (Suffering because 
everything changes), and Sankharic Dukkha (the suffering 
that arises due to nature of existence). We cannot do away 
with the suffering that arises due to the common human 
condition of diseases like toothache, bodily malfunctions 
and so on. As everything is bound to change, we cannot 
escape this suffering. However, suffering arising due to ‘not 
able to see the way it is’ can be understood and done away 
with. The Buddha ennobles suffering in a sense that it can 
become fuel to set us on the path to understand it and 
eventually attain the state of peace. Unlike the religious 
systems of his time, the Buddha was not trying to purify the 
world. In the early Buddhist teachings, the Buddha did not 
discuss ‘purity’, but the possibilities of peace in the human 
mind and human societies. 

Traditionally, the Buddha's dissatisfaction with the world 
around him is attributed to the four sights Siddhartha 
witnessed: A diseased man, an old man, the dead, and 
finally the renunciation set off for understanding this 
misery and mystery. Babasaheb Ambedkar did not accept 
this traditional view. But his view on this is related to 
‘conflict’. The Buddha, according to Babasaheb Ambedkar, 
left the world to understand and find way out of human 
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‘conflict’. Babasaheb Ambedkar's formulation of Dukkha is 
threefold: personal suffering, social suffering, and suffering 
that arise due to the nature of existence. He formulated way 
out of these three aspects of sufferings based on his study 
and understanding of Buddhism. It is a fresh interpretation 
of Buddhism in the modern world. It is an interesting 
formulation. With the schema of conflict and how it arises, 
the Buddha also tried to explain the cause of social 
suffering and social conflict in the great Suttas in Pali. 
There are many interesting Suttas scattered in the Pali 
canons that explains how social conflicts arise and how we 
can resolve them. 

Babasaheb Ambedkar's reading of the Buddha and his 
Dhamma is very fresh and interesting. We will look at the 
way Babasaheb Ambedkar formulated ‘conflicts’ in human 
societies. Social suffering arises out of ‘structures’ which 
surround us. We get caught up in the ‘structures’ and our 
mind gets conditioned by the social structures. This is not 
to say that the human beings are at the mercy of the social, 
political, and economic structures that they find themselves 
in. Perhaps, it is not in our hands to be born in such 
structures, but it is in our hands not to die in those 
structures. In this context, Babasaheb Ambedkar's 
statement: ‘I was in the Hindu social structure, but I will 
not die into the one’, offers the possibilities of the 
transformation and path of responsibility and choice. This 
is a liberating schema realizing that we are born into 
something which was not our choice, but we can choose 
how we live and die. When we are dealing with the social 
suffering, in a paradoxical way, we cannot hold the 
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individuals responsible for their poverty, social degradation, 
and exploitation by the inhuman structures such as the 
caste system, but at the same time, they are responsible for 
the change that they can seek through their efforts to come 
out of it. 

Can individuals escape structural suffering and conflicts? It 
is an important question when so many children are pushed 
into wars and conflicts without their consent and conscious 
choice. The caste system pushed m i lli ons into the life of 
degradation and life of the inhuman treatment. What is the 
Buddhist response to it? We can only guess but guess we 
must, for on it depends the response of the Buddhists in 
the modern world. There are conflicts all over the world 
and an individual cannot respond to all of them. It will be 
the case of idiotic compassion. We have to cultivate an 
attitude of universal compassion and be sensitive to the 
suffering that arises out of conflicts and structures. In case 
of India's structure of exploitation based on the caste 
system, the possible choice will be for those who are 
committed to living and dying in the new society must 
become the members of the new society by their conscious 
choice of associating with others not on the basis of their 
'castes’ or 'class’, or any limiting 'structure’, such as gender, 
but on the basis of their common aspiration to create a new 
society, a new community for all. Martin Luther King called 
it 'the beloved community’ and the Buddha called it 
'Sangha’: the new evolving society within the old rotten 
society and when that community arises, it challenges the 
old and shatters it and causes it irreparable damages. 
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When we think of suffering due to social structures, the 
only remedy is to create a new universal community which 
can include all and one. The society that is open, 
compassionate, and humane in its being and practice. It is a 
tall order, but it is possible and it is the only way out. And 
the quality of the relationship that is expected here is 
Kalyanmitrata , when human beings associate and commit 
with each other for the sake of realizing that beloved 
community between them and between others. And this is 
the reason why the ‘practice’ of the Sangha is the highest 
practice which does not only liberate individual humans, 
but also the societies which practice it. Perhaps, this is what 
Babasaheb meant when he said that if India is to become 
true democracy (an idealized Sangha), Indians needs to 
chant the greatest mantra: 

Buddham Saranam Gachhami (taking refuge in the possibility 
of what an individual can be and aspire to be) 

Dhammam Saranam Gacchami (taking refuge in the possibility 
of positive human relationships) 

Sangham Saranam Gacchami (taking refuge in the possibility 
of a new society based on Metta, Karuna, Mudita, and 
Uppekha) 

Three refuges are the only ways out of the structural 
suffering and commitment to them is the beginning of an 
individual and social revolution! 
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On History 
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Understanding the history of Buddhism 
Local vs Global 

The ‘Indian Buddhism’ is a misnomer and any study of 
Buddhism as ‘Indian’ will be confusing as there was no 
political India as it exists today. Therefore the study of 
Indian Buddhism will be like putting a cart before a horse. 
The pre-Asokan history of Buddhism is a topic studied the 
least. It is now recognized that Buddhism was very well 
established in many pockets of Indian sub-continent before 
the advent of Asokan Empire. 

We will look at the river valleys as the focus of these 
developments. In ancient times, the fertile plains of the 
river were the cradles of civilization. We can look at the 
modern-day Telangana as the locus of development of 
Buddhism in the fertile plains on the banks of major rivers. 
The doab of Ganga and Yamuna in the North is well 
studied to unravel the history of Buddhism, but many 
doabs need to be studied to understand the history of 
Buddhism. 

Let us take the local history of the development of 
Buddhism as an emblematic case so that important threads 
can be derived from them. The Buddhism in Telangana 
region was considered to be majorly concentrated in the 
Krishna river valley and Nagarjunakonda is considered as 
the height of this development. Historically, 
Nagarjunakonda is just a constructed site with many 
archaeological structures and materials brought from 
several other places. There were many sites in Telangana 
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itself which are now lost due to negligence and they were of 
great historical importance. 

Buddhism entered the modern-day Telangana when 
Buddha was alive. The great wanderer Bavari (one who 
wanders) sent his Parivrajakas to Buddha to directly learn 
from him. Even today the region marks the history of 
Bavari. Newer archaeological evidence is available to 
establish the presence of Pre-Asokan Buddhism in the 
Northern Telangana bordering Maharashtra in a place 
called Badankutti. There is a village called Bavakurri where 
the remains of the ancient stupa are discovered. 

The Godavari plains were the first entry point for 
Buddhism in South India. The communities in Southern 
India were markedly different from the communities in 
North India. The Varna system was not entrenched in the 
southern societies as it was established in the North Indian 
communities. The Brahmanism was not a stronger force in 
this part of India. Buddhism in South Telangana, close to 
the border of the present-day Andhra Pradesh flourished in 
the Krishna Valley, and this journey from North of the 
present-day Telangana to the South of the present-day 
Telangana again went through the small rivers and their 
flow. History of Buddhism of one state can yield so much. 
How interesting will be the tapestry if we could unravel the 
history of Buddhism in Vidarbha, Andhra Pradesh, 
Kashmir, and so on. 

The Buddhism that emerged from this region was therefore 
markedly different in approach, innovations, and emphasis. 
Most of the innovations in Buddhism came from South 
India and also the spread of Buddhism throughout the 
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world can be attributed to this region, and of course the 
great diplomacy of Asoka. 

Was Asoka working with the non-Buddhist population 
when he started founding a state on the Buddhist lines? 
This is an interesting question to deal with. From all 
available sources, it appears that the Buddhist communities 
were present throughout Indian subcontinent even before 
the advent of Asoka, but the greatest genius of Asoka 
appears to be uniting these communities through his 
political power. The local histories of Buddhism can be a 
great source of understanding the spread of Buddhism in 
not only in the Indian subcontinent but also in the entire 
world. 

As Buddhism is emerging again in India, this understanding 
can be of immense importance so that we do not impose 
one form of Buddhism on the other. We can throw the 
basic seeds of Buddhism in different communities and let 
the tree emerge depending on the situation of the region. 
While doing so, it will be crucial to develop a federation of 
the Buddhist communities and Buddhist organizations. The 
Buddhist Society of India is an apt name for such an 
organization. Babasaheb Ambedkar made it simple by 
writing the main guidelines on which Buddhist Societies 
can appear throughout India. 
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Knowing Our History to create History 

In 2003, in the parallel history conference organized by S. 
K. Biswas in New Delhi, I heard Kanshiram Saheb advising 
the scholars in the audience to study the history of the last 
200 years very carefully because the history of the last 200 
years can be a clear guide to us to fight our battle. We 
cannot but agree with Kashiram Saheb. Here was a man 
who along with the stalwart like D.K. Khaparde started the 
movement of BAMCEF 10 which led to the formation of 
the BSP * 11 : the most successful political formation of the 


10 All India Backward and Minority Communities 
Employees' Federation (abbreviated as BAMCEF ) is 
a social organization of government and non¬ 
government educated employees of Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Other Backward 
Classes and Minorities initiated by Kanshiram Saheb 
in 1971 which later came to be popularly called as 
BAMCEF in 1978 (Waghmore, 2013). The idea was 
to unite the educated employees from Backward and 
Minority communities from all over India on a single 
platform so as to check the caste based exploitation. 

11 BSP is an acronym for Bahujan Samaj Party, a 
political organisation initiated by Kanshiram Sahab 
in 1984. BAMCEF being an organisation of 
government and non-government employees could 
not openly participate in agitation or politics and 
hence a Dalit Soshit Sangharsh Samiti (DS4) was 
formed on 6 th December 1981 so as to mobilize 
people against caste based violence and exploitation 
as a “limited political action" (Ibid). The journey that 
began from BAMCEF and DS4 culminated in the 
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backward classes after the seeds of political society planted 
by Babasaheb Ambedkar. In the cadre camps started by 
BAMCEF, the stress has been always on explaining 
revolution and counter-revolution since the time of the 
Buddha. But here Kanshiram Saheb was talking about the 
recent history. 

For several reasons, this history is important for the 
Bahujan Revolution: 

1. It is well documented and available to us to study 

2. The writings and the speeches of the great leaders from 
the Bahujan Samaj are available. 

3. As the struggle took place in response to emerging 
situations, the strategies, and minds of great Bahujan 
leaders can be studied. 

The imposition of the wrong history can be traumatizing. 
The history is deliberately written to serve the interests of 
the dominant classes. History can be a branch of 
speculative discipline as the true picture cannot be created 
merely based on religious literature and fragmented 
artefacts. Most of the times, it is an exercise in memory and 
memories can be manipulated. However, the memories of 
close past are also supported by the meticulous 
documentation and oral memories. 

The history of the last 200 years is, therefore, the 
authenticate template to carry on our struggle. 


formation of Bahujan Samaj Party on 14 April 1984, a 
political party believing that political power was the 
"master key" to bring about social change. 
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Some of the salient points important to take into 
consideration for Bahujan movement: 

1. Why there were so many Bahujan kings ruling India in 
British India? If they were Shudras, how do they become 
the princes and kings? 

2. Why has such mobility among the Scheduled Castes 
existed? 

3. Why so-called Shudras supported Ati-Shudras and vice 
versa in the non- Brahmanical movement? 

4. How was the British rule responsible for forging an 
Aryan alliance and land distribution? 

These questions can lead to understanding the past as well. 

The caste system as we have been told underwent many 
mutations, but it needed a central authority to make it into 
tightly compartmentalized classes. The central authority to 
impose the caste system was never present in this country 
except after the formation of political India under the 
British. The Indian subcontinent has many nations existing 
together. These nations were ruled by the individual kings 
who fought with others and at times allied. The caste 
system was not uniform throughout India and some castes 
dominated other castes in different regions. 

The religion of the people was never Hinduism as it was 
imposed during colonial rule to divide people into religions 
and Caste communities. Just like today, people in different 
regions follow different paths and deities, people in the past 
did. That is the reason why the Hindutva forces press for 
Hindi, Hinduism, and Hindustan. All these concepts and 
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ideas are of recent origins and the myth of their antiquity is 
spread. 

That means that the Castes which were close (in terms of 
social distance) had social intercourse and economic 
exchange. The social distance also meant physical distance. 
Brahman was out of the equation for the larger part of 
history as the Shudra- Ati Shudras were interdependent as 
they were involved in the production. Pandit Iyothee Thass 
went on to claim that the Brahmans were considered 
untouchables by non-Brahman communities. In practice, 
the Brahmins classed all the non-Brahmins as Paraiya (One 
who is not Aiyer) in Tamil Nadu. This is the reason why 
local/ regional histories matter. There is no Indian history. 
There are only regional histories and therefore regional 
movements that can be federated at the national level to 
create a democratic India which exists in theory, but not in 
practice. 

To destroy the propaganda of the Brahmins, it is therefore 
important to create Bahujan history of diverse communities 
in different regions by reinventing and reimagining the past 
and forge a nation of India based on respect for diversity, 
fraternity, equality, and freedom for the common good of 
all. 
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What one sculpture can reveal? 

Archaeology of Buddhism is not only important to 
understand the history of India, but also it is important to 
understand the present day politics. Buddhist archeological 
history can provide missing links to understand the social 
history of the people of India. 

The photograph shows the sculpture found in what is today 
known as Dhulikutta, a historic site located in the South- 



Indian state of Telangana. The place was an important 
urban centre during the Satavahana 12 period. A big stupa is 
being excavated. There is hundreds of Buddhist sites 
scattered throughout India. 

If we look carefully the stone sculpture reveals many 
important details which can communicate critical 


12 Satavahana Kingdom ruled over Deccan region in 
the first century CE with its centre at Pratishtana 
what is today called by the name Paithan in 
Maharashtra. 
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information. It shows that the Naga 13 is protecting the 
Buddha. But where is the figure of the Buddha in the 
second century of the Common Era? The Buddha is not 
represented by his entire body, but by his feet, traditionally 
called the Buddha Pada. It is clear that they were worshipped 
as the sign of the Buddha throughout the subcontinent. It 
is the Mucchlinda Naga that is protecting the Buddha. 

The Buddha is often described as Mahanaga , a distinct and 
distinguished naga. It becomes all the more interesting to 
know that a naga is protecting another naga. The figures of 
naga are adorned with the symbols of three jewels of 
Buddhism. 

The naga is protected by bodhi tree, another important 
symbol to show the Buddhist affinity with the special tree. 
The entire structure is protected by an umbrella, which was 
the symbol of sovereignty in the ancient time. 

My interpretation is that the community of Nagas was 
sovereign and they took pride in the three treasures 
(Buddha, Dhamma, and Sangha) by holding them on their 
heads and protected the Buddha with all their might. There 
is a great lesson for modern Buddhists in this. 


13 Serpent in Marathi and Hindi is called as Naga. 
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Archaeology of Buddhism: Scriptures, Sculptures, 
Signs, and Symbols 

Buddhism emerged as the first global movement that swept 
the East and the West. The influence of Buddhism is 
significant on the entire humanity. The sad part of Buddhist 
history is its disappearance from the place it was born and 
developed into a global phenomenon. It is a great mystery 
that needs to be solved as to how Buddhism disappeared 
from India. But the keys to unlock this mystery of the 
mysteries can be provided by the study of the archaeology 
of Buddhism. 

While I think that the past is not so much important to 
practice Buddhism, it is interesting to study the 
archaeological history of Buddhism as it can also give us a 
cue to understand how Buddhism developed into such an 
important force in the world. 

Of course, we have to look into the scriptures, sculptures, 
signs, and symbols that survived and are producing 
evidence of what was it to be living in Buddhist India. 

The most important figure in this entire history is the 
Buddha and his great life and mission. Therefore, he is at 
the centre of this exploration. As much the Buddha is 
important, we have to give a prominent place to the great 
emperor of India, Ashoka. The material historical facts not 
only about Buddhism but about Indian subcontinent begin 
with the great follower of the Buddha, the emperor 
Ashoka. 

Pre-Ashokan Buddhist history is not so clear, and though 
the surviving scriptures provide the teachings of the 
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Buddha and give names of various people and places, it was 
Ashoka who got the story of Buddhism written on the 
imperishable stones, not figuratively, literarily. 

Some of the signs and symbols mentioned in the scriptures 
were aesthetically sculpted on the stones. For example, the 
occurrence of Dhammachakra in various sites, the four 
miracles performed by the Buddha, the stories told by the 
Buddha, prominent events in the life of the Buddha are all 
present in the material forms carved in stones. These 
references and cross-references moving back and forth 
from the scriptures to sculptures provide a window into the 
minds of the Buddhists back then. 

The four sites associated with the life, enlightenment, first 
teaching, and great death of the Buddha were developed by 
Ashoka and the study of the archaeology of these places 
give us so much of knowledge, inspiration, and glimpses of 
the Buddhist glory. 

Most of the places and the signs and symbols in these 
places concur with the scriptures. One can find one-to-one 
correspondence between literary figures and their material 
features. 

Here, I will dwell on just one symbol: The Wheel of Law. 

The Buddha turned the wheel of Dhamma in Sarnath, 
ensuring humanity fearlessness. The Dhammachakra is a 
recurrent symbol in all the sites and in fact, it was 
worshipped by the Buddhists across the subcontinent. And, 
there is a mudra associated with this event called 
Dhammachakrapravartan Mudra and many variations of this 
mudra are found at many places. The simple analysis of this 
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mudra offers so much insight into history and development 
of Buddhism in India and outside. 
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Resurgence of Buddhism in India and its Global 

Significance 

When the Buddhist history and heritage began to be 
discovered by the archaeologists and historians, the 
Brahmin orthodox people did not support the revival of 
Buddhism in India. The early discoverers of Buddhist 
heritage like Rhys Davis anticipated that the Indians will 
jump on their discoveries and embrace Buddhism over 
caste-ridden and archaic Brahminical Hinduism. At least, 
so-called educated Indians will do that, they thought. 
Sooner they realized that the orthodox people in India will 
not embrace Buddhism. They were not yet ready and they 
thought that Buddhism will never be revived in India. The 
subsequent events in India proved them wrong. 

In one day, the course of history was changed when 
Babasaheb embraced Buddhism and since then the 
Buddhist population is rising. India is the country where 
the Buddhist population is growing. What started in 
Maharashtra and in pockets of Uttar Pradesh became all 
India force which is irreversible now. 

The comparative study of Buddhism and its revival even in 
traditional countries like Sri Lanka and China will reveal a 
similar pattern. The four things that are common in the 
resurgence of Buddhism are as summarised below: 

1 Revisioning of the Buddhist tradition in the light of 
problems thrown by the rapidly changing societies due to 
modernity and interaction with the west 

2. Revival of Buddhism driving 2500 th anniversary of 
Buddhism in 1956 
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3. Interest in meditation practices 

4. Social engagement of Buddhism in response to 
challenges facing the societies 

The Buddhism in the modern world anywhere has seen 
more or less the same pattern, but the most interesting 
development is the growing connections between the 
Buddhists across the countries, of course, this growing 
network is fraught with political interference from the 
nation-states and that is why burgeoning Buddhist 
movement in India has a global significance. 

The Ambedkarite movement is itself growing in not only 
India but everywhere followers of Babasaheb have 
migrated. The Ambedkarite movement is dynamic and 
diverse and deals with deep issues of human degradation in 
the name of caste. The Ambedkarite movement in open 
and is ready to engage with external diversities. 
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Nagananda: The Ecstasy of the Nagas 

Nagananda is a drama written by one of the greatest 
emperors of India, Harshwardhan. The core of this drama 
is the sacrifice of Jimutavahan, a prince, who sacrifices his 
life to save the Nagas from the Garudas. 

The drama begins with an invocation of the Buddha 
indicating the affinity of the writer with the Buddha. The 
structure of drama is spread in five acts. 

In the rich tradition of complex symbolism and myths of 
the past, it is difficult to separate Nagas from the human 
race. Their true nature lies in the twilight zone of mystic 
and human. However, the Nagas as the totemic carrier of 
human identity associated with a certain group of people is 
not lost. Rather, one can see that the Nagas had an the 
elevated position, but seems to be in decline after the 
onslaught of anti-Naga forces. Naga is the powerful symbol 
in Buddhism. It may refer to a community or may not, but 
the power of this symbol is felt from the time of the 
Buddha and it continues till the great emperor Ashoka, and 
to the present day revolution that Babasaheb launched in 
Nagpur. 

As the story is unfolded in the drama, the prince sacrificed 
his life to save the Nagas from the attack of the Garuda. 
The prince emerges as the Bodhisattva who finally creates 
peace between the Garuda and the Nagas. 

The killin g of Nagas is not new. The Indian mythologies 
are full of them. The Takshak Nag was the only surviving 
Naga after the onslaught on the Nagas. Ram went to the 
forest to kill the Nagas, as the myth goes. 
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At the end of the drama, the Nagas are free to roam 
anywhere. The Nagas must be a very special community 
who protected the human race by guarding what was more 
sublime and human. 

So much history and literature of India is lost and the more 
it is found, India's true history will be revealed, till that 
time, we have to look at the available literary sources to 
infer from the shreds of evidence and imagination as to 
what happened in the past that we see the result as it is 
today. 
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The Vanished Path: A Graphic Travelogue 

This is a title of beautifully written, rather sketched, book 
on the Buddhist pilgrimage by Bharath Murthy. He and his 
partner set themselves off to Buddhist pilgrimage after 
taking formal refuge in the Buddha, Dhamma, and Sangha. 
Bharath created the Buddhist archaeological history 
through accessible graphics, but it is not just the dry 
historical presentation, but it is imbued with love for the 
Buddha and Buddhism. 

For a Buddhist, a pilgrimage to the Buddhist sites is an 
opportunity to reflect on the life of the Buddha, but it also 
involves spiritual (for the want of better word that 
describes our quest to know who we are) journey. In 
Buddhism, the Buddha is an ideal that can be emulated and 
followed and finally even attained through rigorous, but 
wise, efforts. 

Though Buddhism has disappeared and physical paths to 
the sites vanished, the paths have not only been 
rediscovered, but also many people are walking on them 
and realizing the Buddha and his quest for awakening for 
all. Bharath sprinkles the vanished path with fresh flowers 
of faith in the Buddha with his artistic sensitivity. He takes 
one through the historical details of each place and the 
book can act as a tour guide for important places. 
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Buddhist Rock-Cut Monasteries of the Western Ghats: 
Architecture of liberation 

Buddhist Bock-Cut Monasteries of the Western Ghats is the 

detailed and photographic exploration of the Buddhist 
caves written by George Michell and Gethin Rees. The 
photographs are provided by Surendra Kumar. 

The Western Ghats has around 1500 caves and around 50 
groups of caves have been identified. The tradition of 
building the caves started during the reign of Ashoka in 
Magadha and spread all over the south and western India. 
The book covers clusters in Nashik, Pune, Junnar, and 
Mumbai. It does not cover Aurangabad, Ajanta, and Ellora 
caves. 

Something emerges very clearly that the present-day cities 
have had links with Buddhist development and vice versa 
as one can know by studying such history. What began 
after Ashoka came to halt or decline by 300 AD, the period 
that coincides with the arising of untouchability. Historians 
have noted that there were Buddhist monks in 1600 AD in 
Kanheri caves and Portuguese missionaries tried to convert 
them to Christianity. 

The famous temple of Tulja Bhavani 14 is in fact a Buddhist 
temple and Shivaji was born in a place abundant with 
Buddhist caves. A good read for Buddhists if they wish to 
study their great heritage cave by cave. 


14 Tulja Bhavani temple is located in Tuljapur in 
Osmanabad district of Maharashtra district which 
was built in 12 th century CE. 
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After having visited these caves for many years, the book 
opened a new perspective. The image here is the Buddha 
but the right-hand image is eleven headed prototype (?) of 
Avalokiteshvara, famously known in Chinese as Kwan Yin, 
the Bodhisattva of compassion. The mystery is where did it 
originate, Kanheri caves or in China? 
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The Theft of History: Buddhism in India 

History is the record of the past, and as George Orwell 
said, it remains in the forms of the material records and 
memory and both records and memories can be changed. 
All over the places, the dominant classes have tried to 
distort history to suit their interests and Indian history is 
also distorted to a large extent to suit the interests of a 
group of people. (Indians, unlike Chinese, never cared to 
write their histories or keep the records of the historical 
happening). The Chinese even today can trace their 
ancestral roots back to many generations and have 
maintained records of the historical events and its 
continuity. 

India owes to the modern-day Indologists from Europe as 
much as to the Chinese travelers, particularly, the Buddhist 
monks who came to India crossing mountains and deserts 
and maintained a clear and precise account of their travel 
plan. The stolen or lost history of India was recovered by 
the modern-day Indologists and the Chinese travelers. 

Buddhism was perhaps the first global movement 
preceding other movements, both religious and cultural, 
that swept humanity towards positive human values of 
compassion, humanity, and wisdom. The Buddha brought 
new light in the world. The advent of Buddhism followed 
by the enlightened rule of the emperor Ashoka brought 
Indian subcontinent at the centre of world civilization. 
Ashoka not only spread Buddhism but also spread and 
supported arts, aesthetics, practical methods to build new 
structures, principles of governance to name a few gifts 
from him to this land. 
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Ashoka saw, in Buddhism a path towards enlightened 
society and Nobel Prize winner economist, Amartya Sen, 
compares his rule with the welfare state 15 . He was a devote 
Buddhists who tried to preserve the memory of his great 
master the Buddha and his legacy. He gave solid material 
support to the preservation of the Buddha's remains. When 
the Buddha died, his remains were divided into 8 parts and 
big Stupas were built on them. Ashoka got all the remains 
together and divided those into 84000 parts and built 
monuments on them in the memory of the Great Buddha. 
He also marked the places associated with the life of the 
Buddha, including Buddha's birthplace, the place where he 
got enlightened, the place where the Buddha attained 
Mahaparinirvana to name just a few, but important places. 
He identified minor places associated with the Buddha and 
erected pillars to guide people. The place where the Buddha 
was born, he erected a pillar and he got ‘Idh Buddha Jay ate 
meaning ‘the Buddha was born here’, inscribed on the 
stone pillar. All these traces of Buddhist history were either 
distorted or destroyed or converted into a false view. 

It began to change when the modern-day archaeologists 
from France, England, and Germany tried to exhume 
India's path. Though they discovered millions of material 
remains to support the claim that Buddhism was the 
religion of this land for a long time and that it influenced 
every aspect of Indian civilization, if it had not been for the 
records that the Chinese pilgrimage maintained, it would 
have become difficult to understand what exactly happened 


15 Read Amartya Sen on Ashoka and welfare state. 
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in Indian history. The European indologists and 
archaeologists relied on the Chinese accounts to map 
various places and even to discover new places associated 
with the Buddhism 
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The Life of Hsuan Tsang: Creating a Compass to 
Direct in the Right Way 

The world owes much to the daredevil like venerable monk 
Hsuan Tsang. There are many reasons, particularly for 
India and China, to be grateful to Hsuan Tsang. The Indian 
history that one reads today owes it to this great follower of 
the Buddha. The Chinese owe so much to him for not only 
bringing home the great texts of Buddhism and translating 
them in Chinese, but also because he became the 
ambassador to the regions like present-day Afghanistan and 
Pakistan. 

His journey covered vast distances and most difficult 
terrains one can imagine: the inhospitable deserts, flooded 
rivers, and impenetrable mountains. With the power of his 
faith in the Buddha, he crossed all the barriers. Besides 
physical barriers, he crossed war-torn countries, met 
bandits, and violent groups. His mental commitment to the 
Buddha ultimately helped him to accomplish his great 
mission. 

Every Buddhist needs to learn more about the life of this 
great man. Divided into ten chapters, his two disciples, Hui 
Li, and Yen Tsung wrote a wonderful account of the life of 
Hsuan Tsang. The biography is translated in English by Li 
Yung Hsi. There is so much to learn from this biography. 
In his book Si-Yu-Ki, one can have a glimpse of the 
autobiography of Hsuan Tsang and it is an invaluable 
record of places and spread and history of Buddhism. 
Added to this, the biography offers insights into the 
personality of Hsuan Tsang. 
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Hsuan Tsang came from the exceptional family and one of 
his elder brothers was already a Buddhist monk. The 
master was ordained in the Buddhist Sangha very early in 
his life. He mastered the available Buddhist scriptures and 
Chinese classics before he set out for the journey. He was a 
famous teacher even then. He somehow felt that the 
available texts in China that time contradicted and he 
wanted to get texts directly from India. 

Besides physical efforts needed to undertake such a 
journey, Hsuan Tsang had an incredibly devoted mind to 
learn, discuss, debate, and expound. He needed to master 
languages on his way to India and he ultimately became 
fluent in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. He met many people 
from Theravada background and conversed with them. He 
surely had mastered those many languages. 

Besides serving Buddhism, he was instrumental in 
establishing a diplomatic relationship between India and 
China. He helped to bring the technology of making frozen 
honey (sugar) from India to China. 

In India, Buddhism was rediscovered because of him. The 
French translated Si-Yu-Ki from Chinese to French and 
then from French it was translated in English. British 
explorers and archaeologists followed trails of Si-Yu-Ki and 
discovered all Buddhist places including grant trunk road 
one after another, thus making us aware of our great 
heritage. 

The compass that he created to navigate on the path of 
inquiry into the truth remains important today, but his life 
itself is a great compass which always points us to the 
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direction of the Buddha with the commitment with life and 
disregard for death in the pursuit of enlightenment. 
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Buddhism in South India 


The political democratic India that came into being in 1950 
is a diverse country. The country has over 600000 villages, 
over 600 districts, and 36 states and Union Territories 
(UTs). Soon India is poised to become the most populous 
country in the world. India is remarkably diverse, but 
historically it was united through Buddhism. The evidence 
of this unification in terms of Buddhism is found all over 
the country in the forms of ruins and archaeological sites 
throughout the length and breadth of this land. Many 
textual sources are coming from the antiquity that proves 
that India was drenched in the teachings of the Buddha. 

Most of the people are aware of Buddhism in the Northern 
part of the Indian subcontinent that includes four sacred 
places related to the life of the Buddha and other four 
important sites located in North-Eastern India. Some sites 
are also located in the present-day Pakistan and 
Afghanistan. Some recent sites were uncovered in 
Rajasthan, while Gujarat was dotted by many Buddhist 
temples. Though so much is known about Buddhism in 
North India, far lesser is known about Buddhism in South 
India. As often said that North India is united in terms of 
the strong practice of four-fold Varna system and Hindi, it 
is often said that South India has dominantly two Varnas 
and four prominent and culturally advanced languages like 
Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam, and Kannada. 

The four linguistic states of South India conceived when 
the states were reorganized after the foundation of the 
Indian republic has a distinct history of Buddhism. It was 
the South India that became an important geographical 
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setting in spreading Buddhism due to the advantage of 
proximity to sea and the developments in the navigation. 
There are far many sites located in South India than one 
can imagine. Buddhism was as dominant in the North as it 
was in the South. That is why Buddhism in South Indian 
states deserves much-needed attention and historical 
understanding to take the revival of Buddhist movement 
forward. 

Buddhism came to South India when the lord was alive. 
Since then, Buddhism gave birth to arts, culture, 
sophistication in languages, and built enlightened societies. 
Buddhism in India did not stop there but developed 
contacts with the South-East Asian countries and Sri 
Lanka. Even today, many archaeological sites are crying for 
attention and maintenance otherwise they will be lost in the 
time and climate. It is no surprise that the Buddhist 
movement in modern times began in South India. 

In the present day Kolar Gold Field (KGF), few kilometres 
away from Bangalore, Buddhism has emerged as a 
resurgent force for change among the so-called 
untouchables. The great people like Iyothee Thass, not only 
discovered Buddhist roots of the untouchables but found 
innumerable pieces of evidence of the Buddhist influence 
on the literature, art, politics, economics, medicine, and 
language. Buddhism is set to make it bigger splash once 
again in South India as the movement of Babasaheb 
Ambedkar is spreading. Many communities are slowly 
becoming aware of their historical roots in Buddhism and 
the potential of Buddhism to transform their lives and 
society. 
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Perhaps, one can be very optimistic about the fact that 
Buddhism is set to re-emerge in India with the force that 
was not realised in the historic past. One can imagine 
people from all over India embracing and practicing 
Buddhism with a sense of purpose, of ending the structural 
suffering through individual and communal practice, the 
wheel of the Dhamma will remain unstoppable till the end 
of the world. 
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Towards Prabuddha Bengal 

When Babasaheb Ambedkar inaugurated the conversion 
movement, he set something in motion that has become 
unstoppable. There is no state in India that had not 
witnessed mass conversion to Buddhism.Very recently, 
people in Bengal witnessed the mass conversion to 
Buddhism. The United Bengal is perhaps a classic case to 
understand the Dalit movement that even today the Dalits 
constitute over 20 percent of the state population. 
Interestingly, the Dalits and Muslims did not want the 
partition. They were pro-India whereas the Bhadraloka 
forced the partition on Bengal. This incidence in history 
proves that the so-called privileged castes of India do not 
love the country, but only their caste interest. 

Bengal is perhaps the last place where Buddhism existed 
under the Pala rulers, most of the Buddhists converted into 
Muslims, but many of them did not convert. The Scheduled 
Castes in Bengal are at the receiving end from both India 
and Bangladesh though they are politically influential. The 
left movement fooled them for a longer time. Now that 
they have taken a decisive step in the direction of the 
Buddha, it will be something to watch. 
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Buddhism in China: Personal Reflections 

China can be compared to India in terms of its size and 
population, but our neighbour has made enormous 
progress in economic terms. The Chinese economy is five 
times bigger than India. It is growing exponentially and 
China is making unimaginable progress in the technological 
area. Particularly in the area of new technology, China is 
surging ahead of the western countries as well. Therefore, 
the Indians need to know their neighbour directly as India 
had played, through Buddhism, an important role in 
developing its philosophy and culture to some extent. 

However, it should be born in mind that India that 
influenced China is not the nation-state of India that was 
born very recently in 1950 and it is not the united China 
that was influenced. India was divided into many kingdoms 
in the past and so was China. Different kingdoms were 
maintaining their relationships with different kingdoms in 
China. This fact must be borne in mind when we study the 
historical interaction between, what we call as ‘China’ and 
‘India’. The modern political systems will not be able to 
show us the real significance of the past interaction 
between the kingdoms of both the landmasses. It is not 
only true about the Indian subcontinent but also people 
from Sinhala country have played an important role in 
China. 

Present-Day Pakistan with its important Buddhist area in 
the past, Gandhara, was similarly influential in developing 
these cultural exchanges. The exchanges were not one way, 
but in return, the kingdoms in China also influenced Indian 
kingdoms. P.L. Narasu cites one historical incidence where 
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the Chinese friend of King Harsha came to help him when 
his kingdom was attacked by the Brahmins. Harsha was a 
great Buddhist emperor and his Chinese friend was visiting 
him for a Buddhist conclave and while on his way back to 
his kingdom in China he heard the news that his friend was 
attacked by the Brahmins, he rushed back from Nepal to 
help him. 

Present-Day political China is divided into 31 states and 
they are very big. Some of them have the long-established 
kingdoms, which were united later. It was the first time in 
the history of China was Greater China created after the 
communist revolution of 1949. One of such 
provinces/states of China is Yunan province with the 
capital Kunming as a growing city in the region. The Yunan 
province is strikingly close to South Asia and Southeast 
Asia. In the Yunan province, there is another city, the Dali 
city, which is an interesting city from the Buddhist point of 
view. The city of Dali represents the seat of universal 
Buddhism. Because, not only geographically, the city is at 
the crossroads of Chinese vast landmass and Myanmar, but 
it is also at the crossing of Chinese vast landmass and Tibet. 

In Dali, all the forms of Buddhism still exist today. It has a 
population of Theravada Buddhists, Mahayana Buddhists, 
and Tibetan Buddhists. It was the burgeoning centre of 
Buddhist interaction in the past to the extent that 9 out of 
22 kings of the Dali kingdom renounced their throne and 
became Buddhist monks. One of the mysteries of Dali 
kingdoms is that they are not included in the mass of 
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terracotta 16 that housed the prototypes of the kings in 
China. The Dali kingdom was also interesting as it was an 
important part of the southern silk route and hence an 
important centre. The city of Dali is less than 1800 km 
away from India, the distance that could have been easily 
covered by the travelling monks. So much of the history of 
Buddhism remains undiscovered, but the scholars have 
been able to find out important linkages as to how the Dali 
kings tried to create their kingdoms based on their 
Buddhist counterparts in India. Nagarjuna's Ratnavali 17 
played an important role in founding Buddhist based 
countries then. 

I have been visiting Dali for the last three years and have 
been inspired by the resurgence of Buddhism in China. The 
city of Dali hosts a Buddhist conclave which brings 
Buddhists scholars from not only all over China but also all 
over the world. The gathering is important from the 
Buddhist point of view because it also brings in people 
from different geographical areas contiguous with the state 
of Yunan in China. The paper presentations are not only 
interesting but are modern in outlook and indicative of the 
trends in the Buddhist world. In a few days, one can be 
exposed to the rich Buddhist tradition of China and its 
diverse form. Buddhism in Dali is an indication of Buddhist 
resurgence in vast China. In ancient times, Dali Buddhism 
also offered an important platform for the Buddhists all 


16 Mass of terracotta 

17 Nagarjuna’s Ratnavali. 
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over the great landmass of China to link up with Buddhism 
in the South East and South Asia. 

The remarkable restoration undertaken by the Chinese 
Government of the ancient Buddhist sites is praiseworthy. 
The Government restored the three old pagodas in the past 
in their ancient glory and the scholars are being supported 
to study more and more about the Buddhist heritage. The 
great monk, Venerable master Chuang Hua, who is a 
graduate of Beijing University is spearheading the great 
movement. There is so much to learn from the resurgence 
of Buddhism taking place in China. As China's rise in other 
areas, the rise of Buddhism can help China to deal with 
many problems. 
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The Long Fong Buddhist Vihar in Taiwan and 
Celebration of the Buddha Jay anti 

Taiwan is a special place for Buddhism and Buddhism is 
entrenched into the life of Taiwanese. The four big 
Buddhist organisations around the four great teachers have 
been playing important roles in the lives of the Taiwanese 
Buddhists. The four big organisations are: Dharma Drum 
Mountain , Fo Guang Shan , Fa Gu Shan, and Tsu Chi. Besides 
these organizations, there are hundreds of Buddhist Vihars 
which are doing incredible work to serve Buddhism. 

One such great Buddhist Vihar is Fong Fong Buddhist Vihar 
based in Gao Hsuing, the second biggest city in Taiwan. 
Started 60 years ago, the Buddhist Vihar is the flourishing 
centre for not only teaching Buddhism but the 
communities around as well. 

When Lokamitra visited Taiwan in the earlier years of his 
engagements with the Buddhists in Taiwan, it was the Long 
Fong Buddhist Vihar that wholeheartedly supported the 
noble mission of reviving Buddhism in India. The Long 
Fong Buddhist Vihar has been supporting the mission of 
revival of Buddhism in India relentlessly and continuously 
for the last 30 years. 

Two remarkable Bhikkhunis, Venerable Tsen Dao and 
Venerable Shin Tao, are leading this remarkable Buddhist 
Vihar along with committed Bhikkhuni Sangha. 

This year, Lokamitra, Matreyanath, and I were invited to be 
part of the celebration commemorating three special 
events: The Buddha Jayanti, 60 years of Long Fong 
Buddhist Vihar, and 30 years of association with Lokamitra. 
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I first visited this Vihar 15 years ago and witnessed its great 
development and great commitment to Buddhism. The 
vihar looks after the elderly people, but it is not an old-age 
home. Most of the women and some men join it so that 
they can practice Buddhism in the company of others. The 
atmosphere is not only homely, but also the daily routine is 
structured in such a way that people staying there can 
practice Buddhism. The happiness on the faces of people is 
witness to that. 

The spirit of sharing and caring is the heart of practice in 
the Long Fong Buddhist Vihar. 

Today, on 12th May 2019, the celebration was very special 
and there is so much to learn for the Buddhists in India. 

The celebration began with a beautiful song in the praise of 
the Buddha, Dhamma, and Sangha. The musical notations 
were made available. The refuge song recited and sung 
together created a great sense of unity and community. 
Venerable Shin Tao welcomed and introduced the guest, 
with a special note on Lokamitra and Nagarjuna Training 
Institute. After that Lokamitra made a speech. It was 
followed by welcoming guests from other countries like 
Singapore and Malaysia. 

The welcoming was followed by communal recitation in 
the praise of the Buddha, Dhamma, and Sangha. While the 
recitation went on, people lined up to pay their respect and 
ablution to the child Buddha. All of them carried red 
envelopes filled with money and made generous donations 
to Vihar and the Bhikkhunis and Bhikkhus. All of them, 
poor and rich, men and women, were so gratefully happy 
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that they could donate. The spirit of giving was joyfully 
permeating all over. 

The recitation was followed by the beautiful cultural 
performances starting from kids and ending up with 
Chinese opera. The feast followed the cultural event. 

One can learn so much from the Long Fong Buddhist 
Vihar, particularly how Vihar can become the centre of not 
only practice but the centre of community service. 
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Wen Kwei Chan: Man Who Sculpted the Walking 

Buddha 

The statue of the walking Buddha at Nagaloka Nagpur has 
become the most popular image among the Buddhists in 
India. Inaugurated ten years back, the walking Buddha has 
been inspiring thousands of people all over India. Walking 
Buddha was imagined by Babasaheb Ambedkar as the 
symbol of the revival of Buddhism in India. Lokamitra, the 
founder of Nagaloka, wanted to have the image of the 
walking Buddha in the campus of Nagaloka to exemplify 
the spirit of Nagaloka. So when Lokamitra expressed his 
desire to master Wen Kwei Chan, he immediately accepted. 
The image of the walking Buddha is a masterpiece, the 
mind, and hands that created it is the master sculptor. 

Born in Taiwan, Wen Khwei Chan is known all over the 
Chinese speaking world. He sculpted thousands of images 
in his life. And most of the images he sculpted are the 
images of the Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, and important 
symbols in Buddhism. He is the most important and most 
famous sculptor in the history of modern Chinese speaking 
world when it comes to Buddhism. With his astonishing 
contribution, Wen Khwei Chan played an important role in 
the revival of Buddhism in our times. His images adorn the 
important mountains in China. The statue of 
Samanthbhadra won many accolades for him and it 
continues to inspire awe and faith in the minds of the 
people. 

Wen Khwei Chan has devoted his entire life for reviving 
Buddhism by making faith-inspiring images of the Buddhas 
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and Bodhisattvas. His inspiration comes from the story he 
related recently when the author met him recently. 

The monk who cried looking at the Buddha: Once master 
Wen Khwei Chan was travelling with a monk in the Tibet 
on a pilgrimage. They were making a pilgrimage to a very 
ancient Buddhist Vihar where there is a Buddha’s image in 
the front and it is said that height of the Buddha’s image is 
the same as Siddhartha Gautama’s when he was twelve. 
There was another Buddha image in the back of the temple 
and people needed to crawl on their knees to visit it. So 
when the monk came out from crawling in the cave and 
faced the Buddha, he began to cry with great faith and joy. 
Witnessing this, master Wen Khwei Chan realized the great 
power of the images of Buddha in invoking deeper 
emotions in human beings. Thus he committed himself to 
serve Buddhism through his art. 

According to Wen Khwei Chan, the historical Buddha is 
separated from us by 2500 years and through his images, 
we can make our deeper connections with him and take our 
refuge in him. 

The Birth of Walking Buddha 

In the absence of the available image of the walking 
Buddha, master Wen Khwei Chan needed to do creative 
thinking. When he heard about the revival of Buddhism in 
India, his heart was completely moved. It was a long¬ 
standing desire of the great master of China, master Chan, 
to revive Buddhism in India. Every sincere and practicing 
Buddhist has a desire to see the revival of Buddhism in 
India. Wen Khwei Chan is deeply committed to the revival 
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of Buddhism in India. He saw his commitment come alive 
through the walking Buddha. 

Deeply inspired by the life and mission of Babasaheb 
Ambedkar, he saw the possibility of bringing the spirit of 
revival of Buddhism alive through the Walking Buddha, 
which will connect the Buddha, Babasaheb Ambedkar, and 
the movement of revival. 

The creation of the Walking Buddha Image 

To get a giant walking Buddha image of 36 feet is not an 
easy task. Besides creativity, such work of art needed 
money. One Buddhist monk committed a certain amount, 
but that funding was not enough to create the image of the 
walking Buddha. So Wen Khwei Chan was told to 
compromise on the size, but he was not ready to 
compromise on the splendour that emerges with the 
magnitude of the image. The committed artist took up the 
challenge of raising money and inspired Great Master Nan 
to help him with the much-needed resources. With funding 
secured, master Wen Khwei Chan needed to conquer other 
challenges. 

The pangs of birth 

When he started working on it, he could not create the 
image of the Buddha. Though he sculpted many Buddha 
and Bodhisattva images, he was not able to imagine, sketch, 
or sculpt the walking Buddha. He meditated on the Buddha 
image, but it evaded him all the times. He created seven 
models and none of it satisfied his artistic and spiritual 
hunger. He was deeply sad. He was facing the mountain of 
obstacles. During this time, he became seriously ill and 
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doubted if he would be able to do it. To remove inner 
obstacles to the vision of the walking Buddha, he 
undertook purification practices and invoked vows of the 
great Bodhisattva. 

He went to meditation retreat devoted to walking 
meditation, and his tremendous faith and practice began to 
flower in which he could clearly see the Buddha walking. 
He requested the monk in retreat to model for him to get 
the walking mindfulness. Using the wind of a fan, the robe 
of the monk was moved. Master Wen Khwei Chan 
photographed the walking work and videotaped the motion 
and the movement. 

Through his intense dedication, master Wen Khwei Chan 
got the marrow of the Buddha image. It was not difficult to 
get bones, muscles, and skin in place once marrow emerged 
from his brilliant creative mind. 

The hand of the Buddha 

It is not easy to paint or sculpt anything unless one 
becomes that object. In the case of the Buddha’s images, 
one needs to practice Buddhism with unshakable faith and 
unwavering determination. In the end, unless one acquires 
that hand of the Buddha, it is impossible to bring in the 
image that qualifies to be an inspiring Buddha image. It is 
the hand of the Buddha that makes the Buddha. 

So the walking Buddha is not just an image, it is an 
outcome of the merits of many people and that of master 
Wen Khwei Chan in particular. The image of the walking 
Buddha is special. Unlike images in the Chinese Buddhist 
tradition, the Sakyamuni Buddha is not adorned with 
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crowns and jewels. He is wearing just a robe with his right 
shoulder exposed. Any human being can relate to walking 
Buddha as an ideal for them. The Buddha is not still but 
gets the impression that the Buddha is walking. The 
Buddha is not walking alone or nowhere. The Buddha is 
walking with multitudes and into the masses. The Buddha 
is walking on two lotuses: on the lotus of compassion and 
the lotus of wisdom. The Buddha image represents three 
planes of consciousness and the boundless sky represents 
the unconditioned Nirvana. 

Master Wen Khwei Chan understood the revival of the 
Buddhist arts and culture as this essential element in the 
revival of Buddhism in India. His heart is set on reviving 
arts and culture and train young Buddhists to create images. 
This training is not just training in sketching, imagining, 
and creating the Buddha, but also it is a training of the 
mind to follow the Buddha and take refuge in the Buddha. 

Currently, his creative mind is focussed on giving another 
great gift to the Indian Buddhists: the image of Walking 
Babasaheb Ambedkar towards the Buddha as Babasaheb 
did on 14th October 1956. 
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Embracing Buddhist Values 

The clash of ideologies in India is about a clash of values 
and prominently the value of ‘equality’. The Hindu caste 
system is not about ‘inequality’, but it is more nuanced one, 
the ‘graded inequality’ and therefore it is difficult to attack 
it as the exploited communities are divided into castes. The 
conditioning of the caste begins with the birth- Jati. After 
birth, as the child grows the unconscious social 
surrounding educates the child into the caste. The three so- 
called upper castes/Varnas (Brahmans, Kshatriya, and 
Banias) have a ritual to initiate them into theses Varnas at 
the proper age. This makes them who they are. But there is 
no ritual for the Shudras (OBCs) which will initiate them 
into Shudrahood. That is the reason why the OBCs are not 
technically Hindus, though they are the foot soldiers of the 
Hindutva forces. The upper three Varnas are called Dvijas 
because they are twice-born, like snakes and birds. 

Dalits/SCs are not part of the Varna system and they are 
A.varnas 18 , very separate from the caste/Hindu system, but 
the practice of untouchability is practiced against them by 
all the four Varnas and also within the Dalits the internal 


18 Avarna literally means the one who is out of the 
Varna structure. The Varna discourse exclusively 
deals with the four categories of Brahmin, Kshatriya, 
Vaishya and Shudra, and the origination theory for 
the untouchable category is not dealt with beyond 
calling it chandala (meaning illegitimate children out 
of inter-varna marriage) or bahaya (outside the 
varna/village) or antyaja (living at the end of the 
village or at the end of Varna) etc. (Ambedkar, 2014) 
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discrimination is found to a great extent. The problem is 
not with the individual, but the entire system of the caste. 
And therefore the rejection of the caste system is the most 
important step and the most difficult one. How can more 
people eject out of the hell of the caste that is Hindu Caste 
system is the most important question. 
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A Note on Buddhist Meditation 

Often we see the Buddha seating cross-legged in the lotus 
position. The Buddha taught what came to be known in the 
English language as meditation. The word meditation does 
not fully capture what the Buddha does when he is seated 
cross-legged. However, we can witness even looking at the 
statue of the Buddha certain depth that makes us feel 
higher. The word for the Buddha's action in the cross- 
legged position is Bhavana , which can be roughly translated 
as cultivation, indicating that the Buddhist meditation is not 
about entering into some supra-mundane world, but it is 
about cultivating some qualities and developing certain 
s kill s. 

What is the Buddha striving to cultivate is the cultivation of 
mind itself (called Citta Bhavana ) and cultivation of an open 
and expansive mental state of loving-kindness (called Metta 
Bhavana). However, the ultimate cultivation is the 
cultivation of Shunya. The Shunya is not 'nothing'. It is 'no¬ 
thing'. Whatever we perceive as a ‘thing’ is the creation of 
the web of our perceptions, languages, cultures, and 
conditioning of any and every sort. The thing that is 
perceived is marked with the quality of shunya. There is no 
thing other than what is perceived by our complex system 
of perceptions and stabilization through concepts and 
words. In the ultimate analysis, we cannot find a ‘thing’. 
The thing or matter or substance connotes that there is 
something inherent in those things, matters, or substances, 
some kind of essence. But the Buddha found that 
everything, every matter, and every substance that we 
perceive are devoid of ‘essence’ that can be marked as 
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inherent in it. Everything is inherently flexible and 
changeable. 

So the Buddhist meditation techniques help us to develop 
that mode of perception which sees the inherent nature of 
everything, but this is not easy to do as our mind is ‘full’ of 
so many ideas, so many perceptions, so many ideologies, so 
many emotions, and so many preoccupations that we 
cannot realize the inherently flexible/changeable nature of 
whatever we perceive. That is why the Buddha developed 
methods to ‘empty’ our ‘full’ mind. The way to do is to 
come in contact with our immediate experiences instead of 
letting our mind roam everywhere and all over. That is why 
the Buddha taught us to establish awareness of the 
‘presence’ through present awareness of surrounding, body, 
and mind. 

The Buddha teaches us to gradually empty the mind of the 
lofty and sublime mental states also. The gradual leaving 
behind of that which burdens our mind leads to the very 
open-sky like mind which is even empty of self, which is 
the ultimate awakening and ultimate unburdening. The 
Buddha explained this in many of his discourses, but most 
particularly in Bhar Sutta (The Burden Sutta) which I am 
quoting below: 

At Savatthi. ‘Monks, I will teach you the burden, the carrier 
of the burden, the taking up of the burden, and the casting 
off of the burden. [1] Listen & pay close attention. I will 
speak.’ 

‘As you say, lord,’ the monks responded. 
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The Blessed One said, ‘And which is the burden? 'The five 
clinging-aggregates,' it should be said. Which five? Form as 
a clinging-aggregate, feeling as a clinging-aggregate, 
perception as a clinging-aggregate, fabrications as a 
clinging-aggregate, consciousness as a clinging-aggregate. 
This, monks, is called the burden. 

‘And which is the carrier of the burden? 'The person,' it 
should be said. This venerable one with such a name, such 
a clan-name. This is called the carrier of the burden. 

‘And which is the taking up of the burden? The craving 
that makes for further becoming — accompanied by 
passion & delight, relishing now here & now there — i.e., 
craving for sensual pleasure, craving for becoming, craving 
for non-becoming. This is called the taking up of the 
burden. ‘And which is the casting off of the burden? The 
remainderless fading & cessation, renunciation, 
relinquishment, release, & letting go of that very craving. 
This is called the casting off of the burden.’ 

That is what the Blessed One said. Having said that, the 
One Well-gone, the Teacher, said further: 

Burdens indeed are the five aggregates, and the carrier of 
the burden is the person. Taking up the burden in the 
world is stressful. Casting off the burden is bliss. Having 
cast off the heavy burden and not taking on another, 
pulling up craving, along with its root, one is free from 
hunger, totally unbound. 
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Pedagogy of Buddhist Meditation 

Most of the times, when someone talks about meditation or 
meditative experiences, it is treated as the subjective 
experience or rendering of what is inside one's mind. The 
Buddha taught many forms of cultivation and hence 
pedagogy of Sati becomes all the more important to teach 
the meditation practices and make it accessible to all. The 
Buddha as a teacher of human beings devised pedagogy to 
teach how to cultivate sati. 

Any pedagogical method must begin with understanding 
the terms employed in thinking about the subject matter 
under study. The understanding of the terms is also a 
backward and forward process. The more we understand 
the term, its meaning becomes more clear and refined, and 
when we enlarge the scope of it with respect to other 
terms, its utility becomes functional. We begin to make use 
of the terms at the end and that use of it make the terms 
acquire more refined meanings. 

The first term that needs our attention is Sati, which is 
defined in many ways by the Buddha, sometimes as 
recollection, sometimes as memory, and sometimes as 
awareness. Sati is attributed with many meanings, but deep 
down it is not consciousness, it is an important attribute of 
consciousness, and perhaps it is the essential attribute of 
consciousness. The term consciousness also evades 
definition and the Pali term for it is Citta. The citta has the 
quality of being aware besides other aspects to it. In the 
framework of human experience, the Buddha employed the 
two words, but they do not refer to single quality/quantity. 
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The Buddha used the word, the compound word to 
summarise what constitutes a human being or any being for 
that matter: Namarupa. This term when detailed out 
expands into a matrix of mental and physical qualities that 
each of those qualities need further understanding and 
elaboration. Understanding these attributes leads to further 
understanding of where these qualities were classified in the 
beginning. 

The classification of such qualities though looks like a tree, 
it is basically a cyclic tree, of which the beginning and the 
end cannot be traced. Therefore, the understanding of any 
of the terms in this system of classification can become an 
entry point into the entire system of meanings depending 
and co-depending on each other. 

On the linear path of classification, at the top level is 
namarupa qualified as Skanda meaning heaps. Heap is made 
up of many things. 

Nama is the assemblage of what can be termed as ‘mental’ 
and rupa is the assemblage of what can be termed as 
‘physical’. The Buddha also taught that Nama and Rupa are 
also co-dependent. They cannot stand independently. They 
always co-exist. 

If we breakdown the mental constituents further, they are 
termed as Vedana (sensation-emotion), Sajnya (perceptive 
element), Sankhara (mental conditioning), 1 Vinnana 
(Consciousness). Each of these terms can be broken down 
to other terms that constitute them. For example, vedana 
(sensation-emotion) is broken down into pleasant, 
unpleasant, and neither-pleasant nor-unpleasant. It can be 
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further broken down into the body as a base or mind as the 
base. So the lists and the lists within these lists becomes a 
complex matrix of terms, sub terms, meta-terms. 

And this linguistic game must be understood to some 
extent to understand the pedagogy of Buddhist meditation, 
where the four terms are important: Kay a (not just body, 
but everything that constitutes the body like organs, 
positions, different stages of it after death, the different 
aspects of bodily discharge, breathing), Vedana (the 
sensation-emotion), Citta (the entire range of mental states, 
mental structures, the architecture of mind, the 
conditioning of mind), and Dhamma (that includes all the 
possibilities of human experiences). 

Cultivating Sati (awareness) of Kaya, Vedana, Cita, and 
Dhamma is therefore in its elaboration and analytical 
understanding looks like a very complex process. It can be 
an interesting study just for the sake of understanding the 
description of these terms in their philosophical aspect, but 
most importantly, this study, if undertaken with an 
intention to apply it makes it a way of life. It is the way of 
life of the Buddha himself that one begins to practice. 

The Buddha used many techniques to usher us into 
cultivating the awareness through the cultivation of 
awareness of ‘breath-body’ known famously as A.napanasati. 
The awareness of breathing process is used as the 
foundation to cultivate awareness of the body (the heap of 
organs, processes, sensations in the body, posture, 
positions, etc), awareness of Vedana, Citta and Dhamma. 
This is the totality (of course dynamic) of what constitutes 
the human reality and hence there are many different 
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methods of teachings and techniques cultivated by different 
Buddhist teachers. 

Their teaching methods and their techniques must fit with 
the complex totality of cultivating awareness of namarupa, 
but the danger of too much analysis must be balanced by 
the experience of practice. And too much experience of 
practice must be steered in the framework of Body-mind. 
This process must go backward and forward and it must be 
iterative. 
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Five Aspects of Five Precepts: A Program for Personal 
and Social Revolution! 

The Buddha taught many pieces of training through various 
objects. One of the interesting training he taught is the 
‘Mindfulness of the Shil’ (Sila in Pali, and ethics in English, 
roughly). Most of the people heard about mindfulness 
of/with breathing, but the mindfulness of ethics/behaviour 
is important training that the Buddha exhorted us to 
undertake. 

We act with body, speech, and mind. There are precepts 
specific to body, speech, and mind. Ultimately, the highest 
precepts are precepts of mind as it is the forerunner of 
everything. There is no hierarchy of the precepts as such, 
but some of the precepts are much more vital for personal 
and social transformation. And that is the reason why we 
need to understand the precepts clearly. The precepts are 
not just personal, but deep down they are social and 
reciprocal. 

The five precepts are traditionally recited as: 

Panatipata veramani 
Adinnadana veramani 
Kamesumicchachara veramani 
Musavada veramani 

Surameraya majja pamadthana veramani 

Their English equivalent will be: 

Not to kill/Not to physically hurt 
Not to take what is not given 
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Not exploit/coerce anyone sexually 

Not to tell lies 

Not to get intoxicated 

Though they look like personal standards to measure one's 
conduct, as Babasaheb Ambedkar, rightly described them. 
In their extended description, they became a social 
program. 

Let us spell out five aspects of each precept into a set of 
pentagrams. 

The first set: 

I train myself to abstain from taking life 

I train myself to abstain from taking what does not belong 
to me 

I train myself to abstain from exploiting anyone physically 
I train myself to not tell lies 
I train myself to abstain from intoxicants 
The second set: 

I restrict others from taking life 

I restrict others from taking what does not belong to them 
I restrict others from exploiting anyone physically 
I restrict others from te llin g lies 
I restrict others from consuming intoxicants 
The Third set: 

I train myself to protect life 
I train myself to give to others 
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I train myself to keep healthy relationships 
I train myself in telling the truth 
I train myself to keep my mind clear 
The Fourth set: 

I encourage others to protect life 
I encourage others to give to others 
I encourage others to keep healthy relationships 
I encourage others in telling the truth 
I encourage others keeping their mind clear 
The Fifth set: 

I never praise, glorify violence 
I never praise, glorify cheating others 
I never praise, glorify sexual exploitation 
I never praise, glorify lying and deceit 
I never praise, glorify intoxications 

The five precepts in these five sets become a recipe for the 
social cohesion. 
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On a New Approach to Buddhism 

The Buddha was the great teacher of humanity. He sought 
liberation of people around him but at the same time 
knowing the nature of humans and their minds and how 
different minds transact and create structures that bind all 
of them together, the Buddha explained how structural 
suffering arises. That is why Dhamma is timeless and it is 
applicable in all times and spaces. 

It can be applied in different situations and contexts. In 
this, there is always a scope for the Dhamma to approach 
new situations. Dhamma is not a singular noun but it is a 
categorization constituting interrelated methods and ideas, 
even the superset of subsets of many methods. That is the 
reason why the approach to different situations needs 
different sets of ideas and methods. 

The modern masters like Ambedkar in India and venerable 
Tai Xu from China talked about New Buddhism. They did 
not ask for a change in Buddhism, they looked at the 
modern human situation and predicament from the lens of 
Buddhism and suggested what possible teachings and 
methods from the Buddhism can be brought alive to 
respond to the needs of the humanity today. 

Buddhism has the quality of being new and to evolve 
method to solve the problems facing humanity. This inbuilt 
liberation technology in Buddhism makes it accessible to 
people and exposes the select from the wide-ranging 
methods and teachings of the Buddha. 

Buddhism in modern India is evolving from a particular 
context and in response to a particular need. This time it 
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needs to address the needs of millions to be free and 
fearless in the violent and unequal society. 

What can one choose from the wide-ranging ocean of 
Buddhism is a big question but the question has been made 
easy to answer when Babasaheb Ambedkar wrote Buddha 
and His Dhamma. It needs in-depth reading to understand 
the new approach to Buddhism. 
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Buddhism: A Transforming Force in the World 

The history of the rise and fall of Buddhism is interesting, 
but it is unjust to look at the history of Buddhism only 
focused on its demise in India. History has it that 
Buddhism has been a very strong force in the present-day 
Pakistan, Afghanistan, Bangladesh, and onwards to 
Malaysia and other parts of Southeast Asia. Therefore, the 
history of Buddhism must be looked at from this 
geographical situation, instead of just from the modern 
Indian perspective. As such, the idea of India is new and 
India was always divided into many small kingdoms: small 
nation sovereign in themselves in the past. 

Buddhism was attacked in India by the intolerant 
Brahminism that launched its frontal attack when Ashoka 
tried to create a new society based on equality. He 
respected equality as the great organizing principle and 
though he was a committed Buddhist, he did not prosecute 
other faiths. But when Brahminism rose in opposition to 
the growing equal society, it became violent and it applied 
force to destroy the great culture of India. But from the 800 
AD onwards, the Muslims started invading this part of the 
world. It is said that North-West part of the then Indian 
political geography was one of the strongholds of 
Buddhism, but it saw its decline as testified by the journeys 
undertaken by the Chinese pilgrims who came to India by 
staying in North-West. 

The decline of Buddhism in the North-West is therefore a 
key to understand how Buddhism started declining in that 
part of the Indian subcontinent. Some new studies are 
proving that trading was an important activity that the 
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Buddhists practiced and trading and Buddhism went hand 
in hand. In fact, some of the studies are proving that it was 
the trade that became the vehicle of Buddhist spread all 
over the world. Buddhism offered the philosophy and 
ideology that suited the trade and business as the Buddhists 
believed in the universal values and were free to leave their 
places for better fortune. 

It is also pointed out that the present-day Islamic countries 
saw, through trading classes, growing communication 
between Islam and Buddhism to the extent that when the 
‘institutional’ Buddhism declined, the Buddhists got easily 
assimilated into Islam and Islam of today in the erstwhile 
Buddhist countries are influenced by the ideas and 
philosophy of Buddhism. More historic light needs to be 
thrown on this interaction between Buddhism and Islam 
and how they influenced each other over the course of 
interaction. 

Recently, the Bangladeshi and Chinese archaeologists 
discovered a Buddhist city just 35 km away from Dhaka. 
The entire city was influenced by Buddhism and Buddhist 
culture. The fact that validates that Buddhism was an 
important part of the history just before a few centuries. 
But this fall of Buddhism in the history must be understood 
from two perspectives: sudden fall or gradual decline. It 
cannot be sudden, it must be gradual and therefore the 
modern Buddhists have a duty to understand the historical 
forces with a vision to preserve the pacifying and civilizing 
power of Buddhism so that the Buddhism comes back with 
a force that created harmony in the ancient and medieval 
world and it is continuing to influence millions in the 
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modem world. History of Buddhism is an interesting 
template to study the history of the world itself. 
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Why Is Buddhism Essential For The Success Of 
India’s Social Movement? 

Babasaheb Ambedkar started building the social movement 
of India's discriminated to create democratic and 
enlightened society. For him, democracy was not the end of 
the movement, but also the means. Democracy has many 
meanings and definitions and one of the definitions of 
democracy is the means of bringing social and economic 
transformation through peaceful means. It was a genius of 
Babasaheb Ambedkar to mobilize the masses through 
peaceful methods. He viewed democracy as an attitude of 
respect and reverence to the fellow human beings. He 
started political parties for democratization. He used the 
political system and his political positions to create an equal 
and just society. In the end, he embraced Buddhism 
publicly in 1956 and his footsteps were always towards the 
Buddha and one can find many references to Buddhism in 
his writings and speeches. We will try to understand the 
importance of Buddhism in establishing democracy in India 
as Babasaheb gave a hint of it as early as 1941. 

1. Indian history is nothing but the history of conflict 
between Buddhism and Brahmanism: 

Even a cursory glance at Indian history will prove that 
Indian history begins with the advent of the Buddha and 
Buddhism. Buddhism was India's greatest contribution to 
the world. But, Buddhism met violence in India because its 
ideology was an antithesis to the Brahmanism and in the 
end, Brahmanism, being more political, destroyed 
Buddhism through political means and political violence. 
Buddhism was then mutilated to the extent that it became 
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weak. But the larger question remained and that was this. 
Where are the Buddhists who were at the forefront when 
India was Buddhist India? The Buddhists were assimilated 
and most of them were forced to become the untouchables 
(Ambedkar, 2014). The hatred between the Brahmanism 
and the untouchables is historic. They both despised each 
other and the hatred is mutual. Buddhism is thus linked 
with the history of untouchability. Even when the Buddha 
was alive, the arrogant Brahmans used to call him a Shudra 
and wastrel. The Buddha launched a frontal attack on the 
Varna system and the subjugation of women. His Sangha 
transcended the fourfold Varna system and became an ideal 
of a democratic society. This formulation of a democratic 
society was attacked by the Brahmans. Most of the 
untouchable castes can find their linkages to Buddhism 
from all over India, conclusively establishing the 
connection between Buddhism and Brahmanism. The mass 
movement to embrace Buddhism is important to create an 
all India fraternity based on deeper cultural values that will 
challenge the Brahmanical caste values. 

2. Buddhism as a means to create a democratic society: 

Buddhism is compatible with democracy. Its core values of 
ethics, concentration, and wisdom are in tune with the 
democratic values. Therefore the Buddhist methods are 
very important. Babasaheb Ambedkar described Karma as 
an instrument of moral order. Human beings have choices 
of continuing the same patterns of individual and social 
labour behaviour or break that cycle and create new 
patterns of individual and social behaviour. The caste 
system makes Karma a repetitive habit that produces the 
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same patterns of individual and social behaviour. While 
Buddhism frees the individuals and society from the trap of 
this individual and social Karma and makes them create 
new patterns of Karma. Hence the practice of Buddhism 
sets in motion a new society as the individuals individually 
and collectively strive for the creation of new ways of 
relating and communicating with each other. Buddhism is 
important to create social habits that promote individual 
liberty and community. 

3. Buddhism is universal: 

Unlike Hinduism, Buddhism is universal. It is an 
international system. Though Buddhism is divided into 
many cultures, essential Buddhism is common in all 
cultures. Buddhism, therefore, challenges the narrow 
identities based on nation, caste, gender, and region. It is 
remarkable to see how Buddhism grew from an order of 
1250 monks to the worldwide Buddhist communities. 
Buddhism, therefore, links local communities to the wider 
communities and as the intra-Buddhist communication 
grows, Buddhism will have an important voice in the world. 
Indian social movement needs support from international 
communities just like fighting apartheid in South Africa 
needed support from all over the world. 
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People’s Constitution and its Transformative Power: 
Babasaheb Ambedkar’s Service to India and Indian 

Democracy 

In the history of India, the time period 1947-1950 is very 
crucial. The more we study and understand this period, the 
more we can understand how our country was constituted 
as a democratic republic. In this period of nearly 4 years, 
India truly became independent and the political power 
effectively got transferred to the people. On 26th January 

1950, India became an independent country as Babasaheb 
Ambedkar remarked. 

As India was to see her first general elections in October 

1951, the grand task of creating electoral rolls was 
undertaken during four years preceeding the elections. 
Around 180 millions voters were enrolled and 85 percent 
among them were the first time voters. The electoral rolls 
extended several kilometres in length if they were unrolled. 
During this period, the important question was discussed. 
Who is the citizen of India? In other words, what is it to be 
an Indian? Defining the criteria for being a citizen of India 
was so crucial that it got precedence even in the 
constitutional scheme. Today, there are nearly 900 million 
voters in India. The idea of who is an Indian is fully settled 
in Part II of the constitution. 

Indian should be the first identity, the people living in India 
are still divided into many camps then and now. The 
constitution sought to create harmonious society. 

The second question was what is India? As the process of 
enlisting citizens was going on, the process of designing, 
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defining, and constituting India was going on in the 
constituent assembly of whose drafting committee was led 
by Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar. The idea of India was 
intrinsically linked to four core values of Justice, liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. 

The two questions: Who is an Indian? What is India? 
dominated the discussion in the constitution. 

Before we embark on the further discussion, it is important 
to consider what is the constitution, who is the custodian 
of the constitution, and who constituted India. We do not 
find the definition of constitution in the constitution of 
India. We find constitution mentioned only in the 
preamble. However, constitution as the verb also appears in 
the preamble which makes it clear who constituted India. 

It is the people of India who constituted India and 
therefore the constitution begins with these mighty words: 
We, the people of India. 

The constitution is people's constitution. 

When Babasaheb Ambedkar drafted the constitution as the 
chair of the drafting committee, the draft was open to all 
the people in India to make comments on it. It was sent to 
the provincial assemblies and it was an open document for 
one year. After receiving the comments and suggestions, 
another draft was prepared. This draft was discussed word 
by word in the constituent assembly. Only after this open 
and public process, India was constituted as a democratic 
republic. 

So the constitution is not just a written text, or a legal text, 
or an administrative manual. It is a living document agreed 
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by consensus by the people of India. It is the creed of those 
who call themselves Indians first and last. 

The ultimate interpreter of the constitution is technically 
the Supreme Court of India. But the people of India have 
all the power to interpret the constitution of India. 

As the constitution is supreme, everything is subordinate to 
it. The constitution has a power to destroy anything that 
tries to subordinate it. The state, governments, the 
institutions like Supreme Court are created by the 
constitution and they must serve the constitution and 
nothing else. The constitution is the supreme law of India. 

The debates and discussions in the constituent assembly 
reflected different movements in India and also different 
ideologies in India. 

Indian constitution does not reflect only what was known 
as the nationalist movement as its function was over when 
the power was transferred to Indians on 15th August 1947. 
It majorly reflected the justice and the various movements 
for justice. This is the reason why Justice stands out as a 
keynote of the Indian constitution. 

Justice was also the key value when the first constitution 
came into force in America, but the idea of justice was 
vague and not so clear then. In Indian constitution, the idea 
of justice is not only clear, but qualified and defined in 
terms of social, political, and economic justice. 

The movement for political justice culminated when the 
constitution of India made the people of India the real 
rulers. Never in the history of in India, the people ruled. 
The governed became the governors. Everyone got the 
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right to officiate any office. The right to vote ensured that 
all the citizens were equal in terms of their political right to 
choose and be chosen. 

The social justice movement led by Phule, Shahu, and 
Babasaheb Ambedkar got reflected in the constitution in 
several articles. 

Babasaheb Ambedkar wanted to have economic justice 
mainstreamed in the constitution, but in the end, he could 
place important provisions in what is called Directive 
Principles of State Policies. 

Though these provisions were in the constitution, the real 
people's republic was not realised due to glaring 
contradictions between what Babasaheb Ambedkar called 
Political democracy on one hand and social and economic 
democracy on other hand. 

The constitution also sought to bring in social and 
economic democracy in India. Babasaheb Ambedkar 
warned that without social and economic justice and 
democracy, political justice and democracy will not survive. 

The constitution of India does not only provide form and 
structure of government, but also mechanism to ensure 
that the justice is done and historical wrongs are undone. 

Babasaheb Ambedkar defined democracy in many ways, 
but strategically he categorized it into social, economic, and 
political democracy. His other definitions of democracy are 
very important. We will highlight three definitions here. 

Democracy as an attitude of respect and reverence towards 
the fellow human beings. 
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Democracy as governance by discussion. 

And, democracy as the practice of the unity of trinity of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. 

These three definitions will inform us that the caste 
discrimination, gender discrimination, and discrimination 
on any ground is not democracy and discrimination is 
unjust and hence anti-democratic. 

Democracy in India as a transformational force must be 
able to dissolve heterogeneous groups into homogeneous 
community. 

The constitution of India defined the form of the 
government, the structure of administration, and gave a 
clear cut direction of realizing the goal of social, economic, 
and political justice and democracy. Since the electoral 
system based on first-past-the-post system, the parties from 
different sections and communities are advocating for 
electoral reforms so that proportional representation is 
ensured. The present electoral system does not represent 
interests of various communities in proportion to their 
population. Hence the political injustice continues to play. 
A few percentage of difference in the votes can make a 
huge difference in the seats won by different parties. 

Indian democracy does not mirror the communities. There 
is a need of serious reforms in the electoral system. The 
Republican Party of India has been pressing for electoral 
reforms since the first elections. 

The various institutions created by the constitution are also 
controlled by the in -built mechanism of checks and 
balances. We can go on talking about form and structure of 
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the government and administration, but we will focus on 
revolutionary nature of our constitution. The constitution 
offers recipe for the bloodless revolution and in its core the 
constitution of India is transformative. 

There are various ways and attitudes to interpret the 
constitution. Some people read constitution as the way it 
was drafted then and they tend to read it as the original 
text. This way of interpreting the constitution is called 
"Originalism". The other aspect of interpretation is called 
"pragmatic" way of interpreting the constitution. 

The constitution is also interpreted based on people's 
representation. This way of interpretation is called 
representative democracy. The contrast to this way of 
interpretation is called constitutionalism. We need different 
ways and combinations to interpret the constitution. 

The problem of interpretation arises as the constitution is 
very clear on certain aspects, in some areas there were 
lapses, and some areas were kept open for interpretation 
deliberately. 

The constitution is crystal clear on justice and in its vision 
to constitute India based on the interdependent and 
inseparable values of liberty, equality, and fraternity. 

One of the ways in which the constitution can be 
interpreted is through the matrix of three values: liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. These values were core values of 
the struggle of Babasaheb Ambedkar. Since he started his 
movement, his movement was based on these values and 
they were not only the goals of his movement but also the 
guiding principles of his entire struggle. A detailed 
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discussion on these values is found everywhere in his 
writings and speeches, particularly, in the Annihilation of 
Caste. 

That these values became the foundation of India, and not 
religion or geography, is the success of the social 
movement. These values are interrelated. One cannot stand 
without the other two. In fact, they must always work 
together. They are inseparable. 

In the Indian constitution, three codes have replaced the 
previous code and it has annulled the code of Manu. The 
three Codes are: liberty code, equality code, and fraternity 
code. 

Liberty code: 

It seeks freedom for the individual. The ultimate unit for 
the constitution is not society or group, it is individual. The 
citizens should be free from want and free from fear. The 
constitution does not impose the slavery of the state, 
society, prominent individuals on its citizens. It seeks to 
destroy slavery in any form. Though the constitution made 
individual as the unit, it is also mindful of the fact that 
individuals are also members of the groups and classes. The 
constitution aims at casteless and classless society, but it is 
not caste and class blind. The constitution seeks class 
justice. It seeks race justice, caste justice, and gender justice. 
It is against every form of exploitation. 

The various articles in Part III of the constitutions offers 
the comprehensive liberty code for the citizens. 

Equality Code: 
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Starting from article 15 to article 18, the constitution offers 
comprehensive equality code. While Article 15 and 16 give 
individual equality, but they are made clear in terms of 
equality between the classes, particularly different caste 
groups. 

Article 17 that abolished the practice of untouchablity is 
aimed at equality between classes and such is the nature of 
Article 18 that it abolished all the titles. 

Fraternity code: 

The Indian constitution is against any form of social 
boycott and social exclusion and segregation. 

One can see how these three values are the bedrock of the 
constitution. 

The Philosophical basis of liberty, equality, and fraternity 
can be found in writings of Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar. He 
commented that he has taken these values from his master, 
the Buddha, and not from the French Revolution. The 
Buddha as the philosopher of these values is an interesting 
remark and his masterpiece on Buddhism, The Buddha and 
his Dhamma, offers an interesting discussion on it. 

The other influence can be traced to John Dewey. In his 
classes in the Columbia University, Dewey often talked 
about liberty, equality, and fraternity. He did not discuss 
them as political slogans, but as the foundation of 
democracy and ethical democracy. 

According to John Dewey, nothing in the universe is 
independent. Everything is interdependent. Even the 
human mind is social and process. It is not substance. As 
human beings are also dependent on each other for their 
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survival, the core value must be the value of fraternity. 
Fraternity as democracy is the core value from which the 
values of equality and liberty can be easily derived. Dewey 
goes into this discussion in his book, The Public and its 
problems. 

If one reads the above explanation, what Dewey is doing is 
expressing the core of Buddhism in terms of democracy. 

The Buddha went much more deeper and offered the 
methods to make the human mind and society democratic. 
This is the reason why Babasaheb Ambedkar called the 
Buddha the great doctor who can help to establish 
democracy in India in 1941. He asked people to chant this 
greatest mantra to make India a democracy: 

Buddham Sarnam Gacchami 

Dhammam Sarnam Gacchami 

Sangham Sarnam Gacchami 
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Buddha Jay anti and its Political Significance 

In 1941, Babasaheb Ambedkar wrote an article in Janata 19 
with the title The Buddha Jayanti and its political significance . In 
it, Babasaheb Ambedkar concluded that if India needs 
democracy, the Indians should chant the ‘Great Mantra’: 

Buddham saranam gacchami 

Dhammam saranam gacchami 

Sangham saranam gacchami 

His writings show how Buddhism and democracy for him 
were the two sides of the same coin. He famously said that 
his battle is for the reclamation of the human personality, 
and it is not for wealth or power. (His battle was a matter 
of spiritual joy for him and his spirituality (whatever that 
word entails) was Buddhist). His fascination for the Buddha 
and Buddhism was very old. He was introduced to 
Buddhism very early in his personal life. He kept his 
interest in Buddhism alive throughout his life, finally and 
formally he converted to Buddhism publicly in 1956. 

Why Babasaheb Ambedkar saw in Buddhism a way to 
emancipation is still a relevant question and it must be dealt 
with a longer analysis, but here we will try to do it briefly. 
Buddha is the highest realization of the human mind and it 
is not only a path towards reclaimed personality but 


19 Janata literally meaning People or masses was a 
biweekly newspaper which Babasaheb started in 
1930. This newspaper was renamed as Prabuddha 
Bharat in 1956 by Babasaheb meaning Awakened 
India. 
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towards highly liberated personality. In Buddha's 
philosophy, the human mind is the centre. The Buddha 
taught that human beings suffer not because of God, fate, 
or Karma. They suffer because of lack of insight into the 
conditioned nature of the self and world. The technical 
name for this is ‘paticcasamuppadf 0 \ If we understand the 
paticcasamuppad, our mind becomes free. One of the 
meanings of the paticcasamuppad is that the phenomenon 
does not emerge of their own, but everything co-emerges. 
Nothing can emerge of its own. The self emerges because 
there are others. Identities emerge together. Similarly, 
human existence is co-dependent. The caste system is 
similarly co-produced. The human suffering arises due to 
the lack of insight into the nature of existence. In the 
Deweyan scheme of democracy, the reclamation of the 
human personality is a democracy. In other words, 
democracy is conceived as the social organization of the 
society in which human beings can reclaim their 
personalities or evolve their personalities to the highest. 
This aspect of Buddhism which is in tune with democracy 
is very important to understand. Buddhist practice, vision, 
and insight promote democracy deeply. 

One of the Buddha's missions was to create a casteless 
society. We have no idea of the exact nature of the caste 
system at the time of the Buddha. It seems that the idea of 
supremacy based on the Varna system was prevalent at the 
time of the Buddha. The Buddha did not belong to any 
pecking order of the Varna, but he raised the banner of 


20 Refer to the paticca samuppada 
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revolt against the idea of the graded inequality. Many Suttas 
in Pali canon analyses the Varna system and the Buddha 
goes on ridiculing the notion of the supremacy of one class 
over another. Buddha offers a complete critique of the 
caste system which is not available in the scriptures of other 
religions outside India. 

Buddhism has the power to dismantle the caste-based 
discrimination and power to create a casteless, classless, and 
colourless society. 

As the first global religion, Buddhism has demonstrated 
that the experience of enlightenment is possible for all 
irrespective of their caste, class, colour, race or gender. (It is 
a truly human religion that has a human mind at the centre, 
unlike other faiths where the Gods and Scriptures are 
supreme). 

One can go on and on about the pivotal role of Buddhism 
in the Ambedkarite movement of liberation. It is the 
essential part of Babasaheb Ambedkar's quest for liberation 
of not only his people but of all the people. The more 
Ambedkarite movement get imbued in the Buddhist 
practices, the faster the movement for liberation will 
accelerate. 

Therefore, on this Buddha Jayanti, it is very important that 
we vow to take Buddha's teachings all over. 
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Civil Rights Movements, Democracy and Buddhism 

The Scheduled castes constitute 20 percent of India's 
population according to NSSO. It translates into 240 
million people. This is a big number, judged based on the 
population of other countries. Though 240 million are 
divided based on caste, they are united by a common 
history and future aspirations to be free. This gives a lot of 
space in the present to consolidate as a community. Already 
signs are visible when the Scheduled castes are increasingly 
working together from all over the places. Grand solidarity 
could be seen as emerging. As the world is an 
interdependent reality and nothing happens in isolation, it 
is important to also launch the masses to face and deal with 
the interconnected reality of human existence. Many new 
tools for shaping and making public opinions are emerging. 
It seems that Cyber war and cyber terrorism have the 
potential to undermine people's opinion in a particular way. 
What we attend to shapes our perceptions. As the reports 
are flowing in on sophistication developed by the nation¬ 
states to shape the minds of the electorate to the extent of 
rigging elections is terrifying. We are bombarded by the 
fake news, alternative, and altered facts all the time. 

For the Ambedkarite movement in India, it is important to 
develop linkages with other civil rights movements, 
democratic groups, and Buddhist organizations. All over 
the world, people have been facing discrimination based on 
caste, class, gender, race, place of birth and so on. It is 
essential to find ways to have dialogues with these 
movements and communities. In South Asia alone, the 
population of Dalits is considerable. This alliance is 
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essential as is clear from the way the Dalits in Nepal fought 
for all the Dalits in the international conventions where the 
nation-states are the party to the discussions and 
negotiations. Initiatives such as Asia Dalit Right Forum 
(ADRF) launched by the NCDHR are important and they 
must continue. It is essential and important to have such a 
forum. These alliances can be important to negotiate at an 
international level to force the individual nation-states to 
respect the human rights of their citizens. African- 
American movement is one such ally which can be a 
springboard to ally with people in Africa, the Americas, and 
other places where people are discriminated based on their 
skin colour. Then there are movements for economic 
justice all over the world. The engagements with the civil 
rights movements can make the national movement 
stronger. 

The civil and political movements must create international 
alliances because only the ruling party is not privy to it. It 
means that the likeminded democratic governments and 
institutions can be engaged with the democratic movement 
in India. Perhaps it is a little difficult, but if we study the 
revolutions throughout the world, they were brought with 
the alliances with the like-minded group. The democratic 
revolution is important and citizens, political groups in 
several countries are seeking to strengthen democracies in 
their own country. A global alliance toward democracy can 
be effective in building momentum locally and all over the 
places. 
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There are so many influential Buddhist countries and 
groups. The movement in India can find many allies and 
partners in this area. 

In order to do this, we need the following things in place: 

1. Clear articulation of the goals of the Ambedkarite 
movement (more just and humane society, discrimination- 
free society). (It is a difficult area as these words are used so 
many times that they have lost the punch, but yes, there is 
nothing like demonstrating what we mean by them by 
practicing them at least within our social movement) 

2. Understanding the potential allies which include 
understanding their suffering, their plight, their flight, their 
leaders and ideals, and their aspirations. Without this 
understanding, we will move much further. 

3. Creating platforms to have fruitful discussions and 
dialogues. Many bridges can be created and they are already 
set in motion. 

4. Effectively using methods to create favorable public 
opinions. 
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Non-Brahmin Movement and Revival of Buddhism: A 

Missed Opportunity 

Historically, South India has been a hotbed of cultural 
interaction. Geographically, it was the most accessible area 
due to trade winds and people from both the east and the 
west found South India as the trading destination. 
Christianity first came to South India and also Islam. South 
India has many active centres of Buddhist learning and 
Buddhist embassies. South India was the fertile ground for 
the non-Brahmin revolution. We will not call it anti- 
Brahmin revolution because though it was against 
Brahminism, it was not defined against Brahminism, but it 
has human evolution at its core. 

In South India, Iyothee Thass discovered the roots of 
Tamil language and culture in Buddhism and he launched 
the revival of Buddhism movement in Tamil speaking 
communities. He also started developing organizations 
which helped to build centres around the Tamil speaking 
communities throughout the world. The Non-Brahmin 
movement that followed the great movement of Iyothee 
Thass also was inclined to Buddhism. Periyar himself was 
fond of Buddhism and attended WFB 21 conference with 
Babasaheb Ambedkar. P. L. Narsu laid down the scholarly 
foundation of the revival of Buddhism in South India. He 
wrote in English with a larger goal in mind to attract the 
Indians from all over the places to convert to Buddhism. 


21 World fellowship of Buddhists 
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When the DMK 22 started, it started with a strong message 
against Brahminism. It is a pity that DMK and its later 
faction AIDMK 23 and their later factions have been 
toggling with the Hindutva forces. The fight for the 
liberation of India's exploited masses cannot be won within 
the Hindu fold as Hinduism defines the limits of liberation. 
The strong influence of Buddhism on early Tamil cinema 
influenced by the non-Brahmin movement is evident, but 
somehow the Buddhism lost track with the non-Brahmin 
movement. One can say that the non-Brahmin movement 
lost track of Buddhism. 

There are several reasons, but the most important reason 
for this is the growing Hindu-isation of the Shudras in 
Tamil Nadu to benefit from the political ascendency. This 
had moved the movement away from Buddhism. Further 
to that, the civil war in North Sri Lanka created anti- 


22 DMK is an acronym for Dravida Munnetra Kazagam, 
a political party formed in 1949 having its impact 
majorly in today's Tamil Nadu and Pondicherry. The 
party traces its origination to the Justice party 
formed in 1916 with the vision of social justice. 
Periyar became one of the significant personalities in 
Justice party after 1935. 

23 All India Anna Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 
abbreviated as AIADMK is a major political party in 
present Tamil Nadu and Pondicherry. It was founded 
in 1972 by M. G Ramachandran which came out as a 
faction of DMK, then led by Chief Minister of Tamil 
Nadu M Karunanidhi due to differences between the 
two. 
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Buddhist rhetoric in Tamil politics. At the time of 
conversion of Babasaheb Ambedkar to Buddhism, there 
was a strong interest in conversion to Buddhism in the 
south Indian states. Had Babasaheb lived longer, Madras 
would have seen grand conversion to Buddhism as it was 
planned. Some of the members of SNDP 24 had written to 
Babasaheb Ambedkar for conversion to Buddhism. 

We do not know why Periyar, though he claimed to be 
influenced by Buddhism, did not encourage the mass 
conversion movement to Buddhism and perhaps it is too 
late to re-launch it. But think we must in that direction. 


24 SNDP stands for Sree Narayana Dharma Paripalana 
Yogam and was founded in 1903. 
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Buddhism is India’s Greatest Export is Now 
Becoming Greatest Diplomatic Strategy 

Buddhism was bom under the Bodhi tree when Siddhartha 
Gautama saw through the nature of his existence and 
realized that there is no absolute self that can be identified 
with. Everything in the world is dependent and the self is 
just a construct of the mind. Liberated he was from the 
oppressive nature of constructed self, he set out to teach 
what he discovered to millions and his teachings whose 
cornerstone is Anatta (no-self) and its 

counterpart Metta 25 (as I am, so they are) reached far and 
wide not only across the Indian subcontinent but also 
reached to the east and the west. The cultures of the east 
are permeated by Buddhism and the east is predominantly 
Buddhist. Buddhism travelled to the west as far as the 
ancient Greek, it influenced the west philosophy as well. 


25 Metta is translated into English as loving kindness. It 
is also a part and form of a meditation. However, it is 
not something to be gained or earned but to be 
"cultivated" (rather than the word meditation). Metta 
is something which every being has and hence needs 
to be cultivated (Dhammarakkhita, 2001) and hence 
is also one of the fundamental parts of the subtle 
truths which every being posses (in conversation 
with Bodhi). Bhante Gunaratana puts forth that the 
word metta is derived from the word mitta meaning 
friend. Mitta also means sun and "life depends on its 
warmth to survive and rely on friendship to thrive". 
So Bhante Gunaratana prefers translating metta as 
"loving-friendliness" (Gunaratana, 2017). 
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The linguist argues that the word thera 26 is derived from the 
Pali word thera and the interesting words like therapist and 
therapy are derived from it. Though Buddhism travelled far 
and wide, in India, it met slow demise thanks to 
Brahmanism invasion of Buddhist India, which was 
followed by the But-Shikan (The destroyer of the Buddha, 
the word But doesn’t just mean the statues, but it implies 
the Buddha). The history bears the witness to how rising 
Islam which was iconoclastic destroyed Buddhism in the 
present-day Afghanistan and Pakistan. Great Buddhist 
scholar, Bhagwan Das, used to describe how the 
communities in Pakistan are still permeated by Buddhism. 

Though Buddhism allegedly disappeared from India by 
1400 AD, it remained alive through the teachings 
of Siddhas and Natha/ 7 . The prominent Nathas like 
Machcchindranath and Gorakhnath were Buddhist Siddha. 
Kabir and Ravidas were preaching Buddhism. Kabir was 
meticulous in using ulat-hhasha (upside-down language or 
twilight language) to teach essential Buddhism to the 
masses. In medieval times. Buddhism was alive in India 
through the teachings of Siddhas and Nathas. 

Arrive the Modern period, the British and German 
archaeologists and French Indologists discovered Buddhist 
past and history based on the travel records of the Chinese 
monks. This was a time when the British Indologists and 
Brahmans invented what is now known as Hinduism. The 
myth of the Aryan origin of the British and India's higher 

26 Thera refers to the elders 

27 Teachings of siddhas and nathas 
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castes was not only created but also forged. Indians till 
today follow the system of oral teachings and they recite 
Gathas, Akhandas, and Vanis. More than written words, 
Indian religious schools are based on recitals and singing 
together. It is important to note that the prominent English 
educated Brahmans tried to model Hinduism based on 
Christianity. The book ‘Gift of Monotheism’ 28 anchors the 
Christian worldview in Hinduism. Though Brahmans were 
claiming that they are the leaders of Hinduism, the non- 
Brahmans across India were claiming non-Hindu and non- 
Brahman identities. This was prominent among the so- 
called untouchable castes. For example, the Punjabi¬ 
speaking untouchables declared themselves as Adi-Hindus. 
The Telugu-speaking untouchables declared themselves as 
Adi-Andhra . The Tamil-speaking untouchables declared 
themselves as Adi-Dravida. Great non-Brahman scholars 
like Iyothi Thass, P.L. Narsu, and Dada Keluskar (who was 
a close friend of Jotiba Phule and Ramji Ambedkar) wrote 
extensively on Buddhism. Indian non-Brahmans began to 
see Buddhism as their religion from the antiquity and 
religion of the majority of Indian's non-Brahman 
population. 

Babasaheb Ambedkar understood this from very early on. 
His love for Buddhism began before he left for America 
for higher studies. Dada Keluskar's biography of the 
Buddha read by Babasaheb Ambedkar when he was a 
teenager influenced him so much that one of the 
biographers of Babasaheb Ambedkar writes that he carried 


28 Arguments of the gift of monotheism. 
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Buddhist books with him to America. There is a shred of 
evidence that Babasaheb Ambedkar read books by Rhys 
Davis while he was in the Columbia University. Buddhism 
was the part and parcel of Babasaheb Ambedkar's quest of 
the emancipation of India's non-Brahmans. In Buddhism, 
Babasaheb Ambedkar found counterargument to 
Brahmanism which is the complete antithesis of Buddhism. 
However, Buddhism for Babasaheb Ambedkar was the 
complete way towards the reclamation of human 
personality realization of which was one of the important 
purposes of democracy in Babasaheb Ambedkar's quest for 
making India a truly democratic country. 

Buddhism is surging forward in China. It is making a 
comeback in Japan slowly, but surely. It is said that many 
books are released in China on Buddhism every day. The 
western hemisphere is not also an exception where 
Buddhism has not only influenced poets and artists but 
now increasingly appealing to scientists who are working on 
understanding the human mind. Buddhism is here to stay. 
India was the switchboard of Buddhism in the past and 
whenever Indians travel abroad they boast of being 
Buddhists. Now that switchboard is dominated by the 
handful of upper-caste Indians who want to further and 
continue their power in the economic, political, and global 
sphere. Buddhism is an important reality economically and 
diplomatically). But there is a problem for India's minority 
established classes. Either they have to discard Buddhism 
or co-opt it. (They cannot afford to discard Buddhism for 
many reasons and one of the reasons is isolation in South 
Asia, South East Asia, and Far East Asia. Their strategy is 
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to propagate a wrong view that Buddhism is a branch of 
Hinduism which is not tenable before Chinese, Japanese, 
Koreans, and others in South East Asia. They have not 
heard any of the texts and castes of Hinduism, what they 
only heard and practiced is the Buddha Dhamma. So they 
will never accept this view though the upper caste Hindus 
are hell-bent on this view.) They will meet the cold 
response, maybe even hostile. (So India's minority upper- 
caste Indians project themselves as the Buddhist. 

Sri Lanka is easy prey to the propaganda of upper-caste 
Hindus. It is fertile ground for Hindu fundamentalists to 
push their view of Buddha as the incarnation of Vishnu. Sri 
Lanka is looking forward to inviting more Indian Hindus to 
Sri Lanka and it often invents new sites related to fictitious 
Ramayana. Sri Lanka has been very agile in discovering 
imaginary places in India's poems to attract tourists. My 
brief visit to the Mahabodhi Society office in Sri Lanka a 
few years back was full of surprises. The society founded by 
the Great Bodhisatva of our times, Anagarika Dharmapala, 
was adorned with the photos of BJP leaders and this was 
when the BJP was not in the power. One can understand 
Sri Lanka's concerns to create friendship between the 
Hindu-dominated North and East Sri Lanka and a majority 
of the Sinhala Buddhists, but any interference from India's 
upper castes will increase the problem and not solve it. The 
North and East Sri Lankan so-called Hindus are divided 
into castes and Tamil-speaking untouchables have been the 
worst hit by the civil war in Sri Lanka. There are many 
Tamil-speaking lower castes, particularly the ex- 
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untouchables, slowly becoming aware of what is happening 
in India in terms of the revival of Buddhism.) 

With the arising Ambedkar era in India, Buddhism is 
bound to grow. It is growing by leaps and bounds and it is 
completely in tune with basic Buddhism and Buddhist 
vision of the world. This time, Buddhism in India is not 
just about peace, but it is about Just-Peace, an important 
word found in the writings of Babasaheb Ambedkar 29 . 
What can Buddhism do about social justice? Babasaheb 
Ambedkar looks at Buddhism as not only a force to 
establish social justice but profound democracy in India. 
Thanks to the internet and other modes of involvement, 
India's social and economic exploitation through the caste 
system is becoming visible. It is also becoming visible that 
the world's most discriminated communities are embracing 
Buddhism to fight exploitation and discrimination is also a 
model in itself to emulate by exploited masses all over the 
places. 


29 Refer to Just-Peace found in Ambedkar's writings. 
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Buddhism, Human Rights, and Social Renewal 

This is the title of a book written by Nalin Swaris. It is a 
short book, but perhaps more relevant for the students of 
Buddhism, Human Rights, and social movements. Nalin 
Swaris was not an ordinary scholar. He was born in Sri 
Lanka and was trained in theology and western philosophy 
for decades as a part of his training to get ordained in the 
Christian order. He, however, turned to Buddhism and did 
an exhaustive study of Buddhist scriptures and Pali texts. 
He became perhaps one of the revolutionary Buddhist 
thinkers of modern times. 

I had occasions to meet this great scholar many times and 
he became a very personal near and dear friend. He visited 
Nagpur and Pune, showing his solidarity with the Buddhist 
Ambedkarite movement. His life was committed to what is 
known today as ‘socially engaged Buddhism’, the term that 
will soon be discarded after reading the great book that 
Nalin Swaris wrote, as it shows that social transformation is 
at the heart of Buddhism, the individual 
salvation/emancipation is not. 

His books are based on a careful reading of the Pali texts 
and he uses his understanding to free Buddhism from 
western constructs and limited understanding that locked 
Buddhism into ‘religious’ category. He frees Buddhism 
from these conditions. Buddhism just as a scholarship 
without the experience of practice does not convey the full 
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importance of Buddhism. Citing a passage from Majjhima 
Nikaya 30 (MN), he writes: 

The Buddha's teaching (dhamma) is self-dissolving of its 
authority because when the goal of the Path is realized, the 
teaching as a ‘view’ can be discarded: liberated disciples 
would ‘speak of what is known by themselves, seen by 
themselves, and found by themselves’. He expresses 
Buddhism in a kinetic language which clarifies many 
complex things. He explains how Pabajja is ‘going out’ of 
the society and Upasampada as ‘arriving at’ the community 
of fellow brothers and sisters. 

Nalin designed the book to gradually explain how the 
Buddha's Dhamma is revolutionary and how it can be 
applied in modem times. He explains the theory of power 
in the western world and also Brahminism. He explains 
how Buddhism denies the power and creates a better 
society through the basic understanding of human nature 
and human existence. The book is a useful addition to the 
studies that make Buddhism a revolution to change the 
world for better through compassion and wisdom. 


30 Pali canon constitutes of three baskets or Pitakas 
with the second being Sutta Pitaka or the "basket of 
discourses". The Majjhima Nikaya or the "middle 
length discourses of the Buddha" constitutes a major 
part of the Sutta Pitaka (Nanamoli, 2009). 
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Buddhism and Social Revolution 

When Babasaheb Ambedkar embraced Buddhism publicly 
in 1956 in Nagpur, he planned to have conversion 
ceremonies throughout India: Agra, Chennai, and Mumbai 
were on the planning map. The conversion movement 
would have gone into deep villages had this plan taken off, 
but Babasaheb died in a few weeks and it could not take 
place. 

Despite that, the last 60 years saw many conversion 
ceremonies, small and massive, throughout the length and 
breadth of India. Buddhism, as it was interpreted and 
understood by Babasaheb Ambedkar, was to become the 
total revolution to liberate people not only from the 
oppressive social structures but also everything that bind 
human beings to narrow self-interests and self-limiting 
identities. 

This movement of the reclamation of human personality 
has grown to realise that the act of embracing Buddhism is 
not to counter the caste-Hindus remaining within the caste 
discourse, but it is to change the discourse all together. 

When the Dalit community engages itself in the electoral 
politics as a means to realise social transformation, it must 
remember, the important statement of Babasaheb 
Ambedkar: “the cornerstone of my politics is that the 
untouchables are not Hindus”. By this, one can conclude 
that the politics for the formation of a new society, which is 
inspired by Babasaheb Ambedkar and the principles laid 
down by Buddhism, is not about creating a counter¬ 
discourse within the caste structure but about creating a 
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new discourse which will be casteless and genderless and 
will deny any form of discrimination. 

By conversion to Buddhism throughout India, an all India 
cultural identity is slowly emerging and this emergence of 
the pan-India cultural identity is the only way to consolidate 
and sustain the movement in the long run. It creates 
unifying glue for all to come together. 
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Dhammachakrapravartan Day: 

Some Reflections 

Since I remember, I have been a regular visitor to Nagpur 
on the occasion of the anniversaries of Babasaheb 
Ambedkar's great conversion to Buddhism. Deekshabhoomi 
has been a great source of inspiration for millions and it 
will continue to inspire people for ages. A few years back 
one of my Buddhist friends from abroad remarked that the 
place is like the Buddhist Mecca seeing the millions of 
people coming to pay their homage to Babasaheb 
Ambedkar. Here, I have been meeting wonderful followers 
of Babasaheb Ambedkar from different parts of India since 
last 10 years. It is the place to meet up with old friends 
once a year. Nowhere so many books are sold in just a 
couple of days. This place is truly unique. 

The streets in Nagpur teem with people coming from all 
over. The visitors to Deekshabhoomi come from every 
corner of the country. They speak different languages but 
they are united by their common love for their ideal, 
Babasaheb Ambedkar. 

Like many m i lli ons, the day changed the life of 
Dhammachari Lokamitra who happened to be at 
Deekshabhoomi 40 years ago and stayed back in India to 
work with the Buddhist movement inspired by the vision 
of peaceful social transformation through Buddhism. 

Since then, he set up many projects and one of the 
remarkable projects that he developed is Nagaloka. One of 
his life's missions has been to bring in Buddhists from all 
over the world to witness the great revival of Buddhism in 
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India. Like many years in the past, this year saw a great 
monk from South Korea, Sunim Seok, the two time 
president of Jogye Order 31 visiting Nagpur with Professor 
Lee and Sister Park. 

Dr. You, the long-standing friend of Ambedkarite 
Buddhists came with 15 Buddhists from Taiwan, China, 
and the USA. Dr. You, the great Buddhist scholar, and 
internationally active engaged Buddhist have done a lot to 
support Buddhist movement in India. The guests made 
wonderful speeches amidst the roaring chants of ‘Jai Bhim’. 

Over 140 Ambedkarites from Gujarat embraced Buddhism 
at Nagaloka today and one of the fresh Buddhists remarked 
that she is freed from the inhuman shackles of Hinduism 
and Buddhism gives equal freedom to women. 

It will not be an exaggeration to say that the wheel of the 
Dhamma set in motion by Babasaheb Ambedkar gets more 
speed every passing year. One can witness it by being in 
Nagpur on this great day. 

Jai Bhim 


31 Jogye order. 
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Buddhist Festivals: The Sociological Perspective 

Festivals are communal in nature. They suggest a 
celebration of commonly held models, activities, and 
reminiscence of cultural history. In history, human beings 
started celebrating special days during the year, also days 
coinciding with different phases in agriculture. These 
patterns of celebrating certain days and hence festivals are 
common in all the societies. 

When the organized religions started arising, many of these 
natural days of celebrations were co-opted and made into 
the religious celebrations. The organized religion needed 
their founder's life as central to their organization and 
hence important days in the life of the founders became 
days to celebrate. 

In Buddhism, the festivals are as much a celebration as an 
opportunity to practice. The Buddha has not said anything 
about Buddhist festivals. Buddha, however, attained a deep 
reflection on a festival day called 1 /apramangaf 2 , as he 
mentioned. 

There can be as many festivals in Buddhism as there are 
Buddhist pilgrimage sites. The Buddha prescribed that the 
Buddhist can make the pilgrimage to these sites. The sacred 

32 Mention of the festival Vapramangal occurs in the 
Buddha and His Dhamma. It was a festival which was 
performed on the day of sowing when every Sakya 
engaged in ploughing including Siddhartha. Though 
Siddhartha was a man of learning he did not despise 
manual labour, (Ambedkar,2014). 
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space is a space to remind one of the Buddha. It is also said 
that whenever we practice the Dhamma, the Buddha is 
there and that is a sacred place in itself. But the actual visit 
to the places associated with the life of the Buddha can also 
plant many seeds of awakening. 

This spatial dimension of sacred has a parallel in the 
temporal dimension. The days in the annual cycle, lunar 
cycle, in particular, can also remind us of the Buddha and 
these days can be celebrated. Also the days of historical 
importance, for example, the arrival of Mahindra in Sri 
Lanka, are celebrated. 

This means that the Buddhists have so many days to 
celebrate and reflect. The days associated with the life of 
the Buddha, the days associated with important events in 
the history of Buddhism, the days associated with the life of 
Babasaheb, the Buddha of our times. 

Each day can be celebrated differently and can invoke 
different sentiments and moods for the people. The 
festivals being communal in nature must be celebrated with 
other people. The different modes of celebrations can be 
developed. 

Festivals are important for developing culture and culture is 
important for the survival of ideas and values. The festivals 
also ensure a transfer from one generation to another. 
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Dynamics of Buddhist Movement of Babasaheb 
Ambedkar and its Significance to the World 

When we survey the Buddhist movement in the Buddhist 
countries, we can find similar trends and patterns. As for 
the focused inquiry, we will study patterns in the three 
countries: India, China, and Sri Lanka. The patterns can be 
summarized below: 

1. Revival, reinterpretation, reconsideration, and renewal of 
Buddhism. 

2. Increased interest in Buddhist meditation practices 

3. The emergence of Buddhism committed to social and 
political transformations 

Perhaps, these patterns can be traced in all the Buddhist 
countries. In India, the non-Brahmin movement took up 
the study of Buddhism as an alternative to the caste system 
and as a way towards creating democracy in India. The 
resurgence of Buddhism in India was led by people from 
different parts of the country. India saw Iyothee Thass, P.L. 
Narsu in the South, Bodhanand Thero and great monks 
like Rahul Sanskrityayan, Jagdish Kashyap, and Anand 
Kaushalyayan in the North. But a significant revival 
movement was launched by Babasaheb in 1956. 

Similarly, in China, great monks like master Tai Xu and Tan 
Xu launched the revival of the Buddhist movement. In Sri 
Lanka, the monks from Vidyalankar and Anagarika 
Dharmpal launched the revival of the Buddhist movement. 

The Buddhists have been trying to address the problems 
thrown by modern development and make Buddhism 
serviceable to the people at large. Across the world and 
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particularly in these countries the interest in mindfulness 
has increased to a greater extent. The rise of socially and 
politically responsible Buddhism is a trend that one can 
observe in these countries. Perhaps, these three trends can 
also be the points of engagement between these three 
countries and the entire Buddhist world. 

After we understand the patterns in these countries, we can 
understand what Babasaheb Ambedkar did to make 
Buddhism vital for humanity so that it becomes serviceable 
to it. 

In modern times, while many political-ideological positions 
were emerging and the Buddhist world was getting into the 
political ideology of Marx, Babasaheb Ambedkar wanted to 
emphasize the political form of Buddhism so that 
Buddhism becomes a force for the good and create a better 
world than promised by the violent political ideology. This 
reinterpretation of Buddhism is important for the survival 
of Buddhism. 

The second important point that he made was making 
Buddhism a religion of masses through missionary 
activities. 

Another important point was to create an international 
platform for Buddhists to communicate and cooperate for 
Buddhism to grow. 

To make Buddhism relevant to India's citizens and the 
world, Babasaheb created five principles: 

1. The life of the Buddha must be studied on the factual 
grounds and teachings must be understood using rationality 
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2. Buddhism should be presented in a way that resonates 
with the contemporary situation 

3. The contradictions between the teachings must be 
brought to light and discussed 

4. The Buddhist institutions must be reformed for the 
future of Buddhism 

5. The Buddhists should openly discuss and debate to help 
each other to clarify and forge a sense of community. 

In the beginning, the Buddhist movement launched by 
Babasaheb Ambedkar was confined to Maharashtra and 
some pockets of northern India. It changed the cultural 
landscape of these regions. Now the Buddhist movement 
has spread everywhere in India and many of the followers 
of Babasaheb are open to Buddhism throughout India. Not 
only in India, but the Dalits in Nepal, Sri Lanka, and living 
in other countries are also coming under the influence of 
Buddhism. 

Dalits have been making contacts with other oppressed 
communities in the world like Gypsies in Eastern Europe, 
African American, and Burakamins in Japan. The 
Ambedkarite movement is expanding day by day and 
gaining strength, with this growth in the movement, the 
Buddhist movement will become stronger and stronger. 
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Buddhism and Unity of Scheduled Caste 

In an interesting conversation after Babasaheb embraced 
Buddhism, he proposed that he will start a political party. 
He said that henceforth he is a Buddhist and in his new 
party, the Schedule Caste Federation (SCF) was welcomed 
to join in. 

The Republican Party of India (RPI) would have been run by 
Buddhist Babasaheb Ambedkar. He was not going to give 
up the fight for justice for his people and rather fighting 
discrimination and uniting the Scheduled Caste, Scheduled 
Tribes, and the Other Backward Classes would have been 
his political goal. 

To end the divisions based on the caste among Scheduled 
Castes and to end the emerging class divisions among his 
followers, he showed the path of Buddhism. All his life, he 
was trying to unite the community and realized that the 
community was tainted by the ethos of the Hindu caste 
system. There was a need to create that solvent which will 
dissolve the caste and class within the Scheduled Castes and 
what better way can be other than Buddhism to dissolve 
such differences. 

Most of the present politicians act exactly opposite to this. 
They use the divisions in the community to further their 
narrow political goals. A nationwide conversion movement 
that Babasaheb wanted to begin was halted by his untimely 
death. Buddhism is not the end, but the means to achieve 
the end and goal and that goal is the united community. 
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The community exists by holding something in common. If 
that something in common is the Dhamma, the society will 
not only be united but make progress in every direction. 
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Building the Sangha for Building Casteless, Raceless, 
Sexless, and Classless Communities 

Thanissara wrote a fascinating and insightful article on how 
whiteness affects the genuine experience of a true 
community. The article can be read in many ways as it is 
written in a way to address many problems that arise when 
we interact with each other based on perceived and not- 
perceived attributes. 

As Buddhism is coming back to India among the most 
discriminated communities in the history of the world for 
over two millenniums, the article becomes an interesting 
reading for the Buddhists in India. 

The Buddha dreamed of a casteless society in which the 
members of his Sangha will become colourless. In one of 
the five dreams of the Buddha before his enlightenment, he 
saw birds of four colours coming from four directions and 
upon touching his body became colourless. 

To create discrimination-less society was not just the dream 
of the Buddha, but also a core of Buddhist spiritual 
practice. 

Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar explained it as the meditation in 
a way to remove dividing lines between people. So long as 
any line divides us, the goal of attainment remains shrouded 
in delusion. 

The Buddha not only encouraged the practice of removing 
barriers between the people but at the systemic level, he 
encouraged the conscious practice of breaking barriers. 
When Upali, the barber, came following the Sakyans to the 
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Buddha, the Buddha gave upasampada 33 to Upali first before 
ordaining the Sakyans. After giving upasampada to Upali, 
the Buddha smiled. His smile was revolutionary as he could 
make proud Sakyans to be reverent to Upali. 

Similarly, as explained by Babasaheb Ambedkar in his work 
Rise And Fall Of Hindu Women , the Buddha did not 
disparage women and did not give inferior status to women 
in the Sangha. 

As Buddhism becomes global, the practice of removing 
lines of division must become a fundamental practice. 

Thank you, Thannisara, for articulating it so well. 


33 upasampada 
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The Need, Context and Vision of Ambedkarite Sangha 

The Book V of the Buddha and His Dhamma written by 
Babasaheb Ambedkar is entirely devoted to Sangha. It must 
be read multiple times as it gives much-needed clarity on 
the history, needs, importance, and essence of Sangha. The 
history of Buddhism informs us that there were many 
organised Sanghas based on or around certain scripture, 
certain teacher, certain geographical area, and certain bends 
of minds. Interestingly, the different Sanghas blended with 
each other, exchanged Students as well as teachers, debated 
with each other, shared resources, and lived in harmony. 
While they differed on various philosophical points, they 
were united under the grand principles of Buddha, 
Dhamma, and Sangha. 

The founder of Buddhism, Sakya Tathagata, is the source 
of everything that we see today as Buddhism. Even when 
some teachers improvised, the basic teachings can always 
be traced back to Sakya Tathagata. 

In Modern India, Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar revived 
Buddhism. This re-birth of Buddhism is often termed as 
Navayana. It is not a new sect as some orthodox or 
conservatives would like to call it. It is an attitude. It is a 
disposition. It is the practice of looking at what is handed 
down to us as Buddhism from over 2500 years with new 
and fresh eyes and minds. Babasaheb Ambedkar looked at 
Buddhism from the point of view and situation of the 
current times and current generation. In his bid to 
contextualize the teachings of the Buddha, he presented his 
vision in the Buddha and His Dhamma. This is the Master 
book for understanding Navayana approach and attitude. It 
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offers many things to many people. So, discussion on 
Ambedkarite Sangha must proceed from the heart of the 

Buddha and His Dhamma. 

The traditional Sangha, its emergence, and its function is 
detailed out in the book V. And Babasaheb Ambedkar 
situates the Sangha in the project of creating an ideal 
society, a new society. Besides emphasizing on the need for 
self- culture, Babasaheb Ambedkar also emphasizes on the 
service to society. On these twin pillars of self-culture and 
service to the society, the ideal Bhikkhu is conceived. One 
of the duties of the Bhikkhus is to teach Dhamma and 
convert people by changing their dispositions. 

Essentially, the Ambedkarite Sangha can be understood 
with the four words: self-culture, service to society, 
preaching/ propagating Dhamma, the practice of ideal 
society beyond caste and any form of discrimination. 

The details of practical working and the constitution of the 
Sangha are briefly touched upon by Babasaheb Ambedkar. 

The community which Babasaheb was addressing was 
divided by caste and emerging classes among them. He also 
saw the rural and urban divide. How to constitute the 
heterogeneous masses into a homogenous society, into a 
fraternity- which he called Sangha, was a big question for 
him. He was from very beginning searching for the 
principles of reconstruction and reformation of the society. 
He has to begin with the context and social situation. If 
Sangha as the fraternity is to emerge, it must begin in the 
given context and sort out the impediments to emerge as a 
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Fraternity, another name of Sangha in the system of 
Babasaheb Ambedkar. 

He captured the overall spirit of the Sangha in the Buddha 
and His Dhamma: 

1. Addressing the Bhikkhus, the Lord once said: 

2. ‘It is not I, O disciples that quarrel with the world’ said 
the Lord, ‘but the world that quarrels with me. A teacher of 
the truth does not quarrel with anyone in the world.’ 

3. ‘Warriors, warriors, Lord, we call ourselves. In what way 
then are we warriors?’ 

4. ‘We wage war, O disciples, therefore we are called 
warriors.’ 

5. Wherefore, Lord, do we wage war?’ 

6. ‘For lofty virtues, for the high endeavour, for sublime 
wisdom—for these things do we wage war; therefore we 
are called warriors.’ 

7. Where virtue is in danger do not avoid fighting, do not 
be mealy-mouthed. 
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Mindful Politics: Buddhism and Politics 

Buddhism is not a religion and in the Buddhist countries 
Buddhism is sometimes called 'Buddha S as ana \ or simply 
dhamma’. The word ‘Dhamma’ is one of the most 
important terms in the Buddhist canonical literature, which 
has over hundred meanings and when it is used in the 
sentence, the context must be understood in which the 
word ‘dhamma’ is used to understand its meaning. This is 
an important teaching device in the scheme of Buddha's 
teachings as it means that we have to be on guards even 
when the word ‘dhamma’ come across, though it is uttered 
so many times, each time, we have to be aware of its 
meaning in the context. We have to watch the words and 
understand the words in the context to avoid 
misunderstanding. 

As Buddhism is not a religion, what Buddhism really is, is 
therefore, an important point to discuss. Buddhism is 
anything that lifts human beings and human societies to the 
higher planes of existence and creates harmony within and 
in society. This can entail that though Buddhism is not the 
‘ultimate’ in the sense of the word ultimate, it addresses the 
fundamental problems and questions facing humanity. That 
is the reason why Buddhism can commune and 
communicate with all the disciplines to offer its 
understanding of the fundamental human problems and 
predicaments. 

Politics deals with the organization of society for the 
betterment of every being, but as we know that politics is 
also a quest for power in which one group of people try to 
overpower another group of people, can Buddhism teach 
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anything about politics? In the course of the history of 
Buddhism, it learned as much from politics as it taught to 
politics. The Buddha Sangha was modelled based on 
republics of that time in which the democratic principles 
were forged to make the Sangha a collective body of the 
people dedicated to living enlightened community life. It 
was communism in the highest form with democracy as the 
keystone of it. 

The Buddha appreciated the principles of social 
organizations that people in the republic of Vajji practiced 
and taught the same principles to his Sangha to make it 
stronger and cohesive. The Buddha loved the democratic 
republic of Vaishali. After the advent of emperor Ashoka, 
Buddhism started guiding Ashokan politics, and though the 
Ashokan kingdom was not ‘technically’ democratic, 
nevertheless, it was a republic aimed at creating highest 
good for that was living. 

What can Buddhism teach to the contemporary politics, 
particularly to Indian politics, is an important issue from 
many points of views. Buddhism is the only indigenous 
movement that not only sought the liberation of 
individuals, but also the liberation of the society from 
hierarchy and superstitious practices. The Buddha offered a 
logical and analytical critique of the caste system and 
Brahminism. The Buddha did not only offer the critique 
but also created the society that was devoid of the caste 
discrimination and gender discrimination. In India, there 
are many social movements, and they must try to at least 
look at the Buddha's critique of the caste system and 
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Brahminism. It can become an important argumentative 
platform against rising fundamentalism in India. 

India is a political democracy and it is currently far away 
from becoming social and economic democracy. As the 
founding figure of Indian democracy, Babasaheb 
Ambedkar saw, Buddhism can become an important 
method to realize the social democracy. Buddhist methods 
can help to organize the social movements so that they 
become more effective and Mettaful. 
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Reclaiming Buddhism and Buddhist Heritage 

Whose Responsibility That Is? 

When we think over the revolution and counterrevolution 
in India, we can see that it happened at many levels. There 
have been attempts in the past which ran up to the modern 
times to co-opt the Buddha and Buddhism into 
Brahminical fold. If we study the major seats of Hindu 
orthodoxy today, they were the erstwhile flourishing 
centres of Buddhism. The counterrevolution did not only 
try to kill the ideas or co-opt them in such a way that it 
would blend with the heinous poisonous agenda of 
Brahminism, but also symbols, rituals, and practices were 
co-opted in the process of counterrevolution. The 
counterrevolution against the Buddha's revolution for the 
new equal society reached its pinnacle when the Buddha 
himself was co-opted in the Brahminical fold. So when we 
talk about the battle of reclamation of human personality, 
we have to talk about the reclamation of culture, 
reclamation of language, reclamation of symbols, 
reclamation of the Buddhist practices, and most 
importantly reclamation of the history. There is a theft of 
Buddhist history in India. Buddhism gets just a page or so 
in the educational books in India, though it was the 
dominant culture and dominant religion of India for many 
hundred years. 

The material culture of Buddhism still existing is in the 
forms of thousands of caves throughout India. I was in 
Kanchi a few years back where I witnessed the Buddhas on 
the walls of the temple, indicating clearly that the old 
Buddhist temple was destroyed and the material was used 
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to build the new Brahminical temple. Same is true about 
many places, including Ayodhya, the site of dispute in 
modem India. Throughout India, attempts were made to 
convert Buddhist sites into Brahminical Hindu sites. Most 
of the Buddhist caves are neglected and they are not kept 
well. India is completely neglecting its Buddhist heritage is 
clear if one visits any site related to Buddhism. 

Most of the languages in India are the gifts of the Buddhist 
scholars; in fact, the popular literary flavour was brought 
into community life by the Buddhists. Unlike the Brahmins 
who were sectarian and rigid, the Buddhists were universal 
and always concerned about reaching to the last person in 
the community because their Dhamma taught them to go 
beyond communal boundaries. The popular literature was 
the product of the Buddhists, not just highly philosophical 
work and deep thinking related to the nature of existence, 
but also dramas, poetry, the books of languages, 
mathematics, beauty and art. The Buddhists came up with 
an idea of great universities like Taxila (in present-day 
Pakistan) and Nalanda, the tradition that continued to get 
reflected in the universities like Vikramshila. These centres 
of learning though they were Buddhists went beyond 
teaching just Buddhism, but also taught science and 
mathematics. India lost many manuscripts of the great 
works that the Buddhists created which were brought back 
to India through the process of re-translation from the 
Tibetan and Chinese languages. The Buddhists must 
reclaim the literature, language, art, beauty, and science lost 
to the antiquity. 
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Lastly, the most important step for the Buddhists in India is 
to reclaim the Buddha and Buddhism itself by discerning 
Buddhism that has been distorted, co-opted, and corrupted 
by the onslaught of the Brahminical Hinduism. There are 
many Buddhist practices which have been just folded into 
so-called Hinduism. They need to be recovered and 
restored. For example, what is now known as Bhagavd was 
one of the epithets of the Buddha. The Buddha was called 
Bhagavan and the symbol for Buddhist renunciation or the 
for the communities of the Bhikkhus and Bhikkhunis was 
the Bhagava colour, but that colour is also co-opted by the 
fundamentalist organizations. The Buddhists should not 
involve into any politics over colours and symbols, but it is 
essential to put the historical origin in the perspective as the 
history in India is a political process and the dominants try 
to claim their power based on the manufactured history. 
The bigger question is when such a great material 
civilization of Buddhism was created in India, who really 
created this culture? 

There must be a community of people who might have 
done it. They were the Nagas who did it. Everywhere one 
goes in the Buddhist material history; the totem of Nagas is 
dominant. The Nagas were the protectors of the Buddhists 
like the great Naga who protected the Buddha in the 
Boudhgaya, by name Mucchalind Naga. The people who 
protected Buddhism were the Nagas. To name just a few 
among them were: Nagasena (the warrior among the 
Nagas), Nagarjuna (Naga who was born under the Arjuna 
Tree), Dignaga, and so on. The Buddha was himself called 
Mahanaga (the greatest among the Nagas) and when 
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Babasaheb embraced Buddhism, he embraced it in Nagpur 
(the city of the Nagas). (I would not like to give universal 
Buddhism an ethnic colour by saying that the Nagas were 
the synonyms of the Buddhists, but the history bears 
witness to the fact that most of the backward classes, 
including the modern-day Mahars , had the suffix of Nag 
(K), such as Siddhanak, Amrutnak (great Mahar warrior) 
indicating their Nag origin. The word Mahar is just 400 
years old. Who were they and who were the other 
communities among the so-called untouchables before they 
were forced to live the life of degradation and humiliation? 
They were the Nagas and the Buddhists who gave India 
and the world the finest teachings and sublime beauty of 
the Buddha!! 
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Three Prongs of Ambedkarite Interventions in the 

Global Politics 

Any movement that seeks liberation needs allies. The 
alliances are build-up not only to raise resources, but also to 
gain much-needed support to fight the issues on the 
ground in terms of publicity, engagements with national 
governments, and common front in the international 
frameworks. The Ambedkarite movement is set to go 
global not only due to migration of Ambedkarites and 
Dalits throughout the world but also due to increasing 
awareness about Babasaheb Ambedkar and his struggle 
across spectrums. The 125th anniversary year saw the 
celebration of Babasaheb Ambedkar's life in all the 
missions and consulates of India abroad. The ruling parties 
in the government, in the past and in present try to 
appropriate Babasaheb Ambedkar through different ways 
and means. Babasaheb Ambedkar is adorning the posters 
of all the political parties all over India. This is due to the 
rise of the Dalits throughout India and intellectual classes, 
though disorganized, beginning to appear which questions 
the established norms and the policies of not only the 
Government but also the society. 

To make Ambedkarism an effective force, it must engage in 
dialogue with political parties, social movements, academic 
disciplines, and every human communication that seeks 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. This is beginning to happen, 
but the radical Ambedkarism must be separated from 
tainted and appropriated Ambedkarism. This will emerge 
when the followers of Babasaheb Ambedkar will advocate 
the core teachings of Babasaheb Ambedkar. The core 
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teachings of Babasaheb Ambedkar are not fixed in the time 
and space, but they have to evolve addressing the current 
issues and the problems, but a certain strategy has been 
emerging in terms of Ambedkarism to intervene in the 
global politics and three major areas can become planks to 
engage internationally. They are: Democracy, Buddhism, 
and movements for fighting discrimination. 

Democracy: 

In the real historic sense, Babasaheb Ambedkar is the 
founding father of Indian democracy. He advocated 
democracy since he returned from Columbia University as 
the ideal form of Governance for India. In all his 
memorandums and pleas to the British Government, he 
rallied for democracy and suggested methods that will make 
India a democratic republic. His fight which started in 1919 
culminated in his key role in drafting the constitution of 
India which constituted India as a democratic republic. 
Democracy is often reduced to sloganeering even by the 
dictators and they have used, in some case, the narratives of 
democracy to come to power. We see that happening all 
over the places. For Babasaheb Ambedkar, the concept of 
democracy is a ‘deep’ democracy in which equality is the 
key value. In the conception of Babasaheb Ambedkar’s 
views on democracy, he saw democracy as an attitude of 
respect and reverence for fellow human beings. Babasaheb 
Ambedkar's philosophy of democracy is useful for many 
countries, but at the same time, the way he strategized 
democracy in India to bring in social changes is also 
important. For example, the reservation policy is a 
democratic means of creating more equal society through 
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the participation of all the sections of citizens. Before we 
use this plank to further alliances based on this important 
aspect of Babasaheb's mission, how we frame Babasaheb's 
philosophy for contemporary societies is a challenge. The 
institutional democracies in the west are here to stay and 
they are also grappling with the problems their democratic 
governments are facing. This communication will be an 
interesting way to bring people on the table of discussion. 

Buddhism: 

Buddhism is emerging in China and it is seeing growing 
revival in the traditional Buddhist countries. Also, a 
significant number of people from the west are finding 
solace in the teachings of the Buddha. Babasaheb 
Ambedkar has so much to offer to the contemporary 
Buddhist world. His approach was analytical and fresh. He 
made Buddhism communicate with modern ideologies like 
democracy and communism. In the past, the Buddhist 
world did not pay attention to the revival of Buddhism in 
India, but it has changed over the last couple of years. The 
Buddhist leaders are beginning to see the merit and 
advantage in Babasaheb Ambedkar's fresh take on 
Buddhism. In fact, Buddhism to survive in the modern 
world must undergo change or else it will get stuck in the 
time and space and will not be serviceable to the people. If 
it becomes not serviceable to the people at large, it will 
eventually die. The approach of Babasaheb Ambedkar will 
gather tremendous appeal if his thoughts on Buddhism are 
communicated clearly. 
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Movements for fighting discrimination: 

The Roma Gypsies in Hungary run a school named after 
Babasaheb Ambedkar and their network is called ‘Jai Bhim 
Network’. The African Americans have started taking a 
keen interest in the Dalit movement in India. The ties with 
Burakumins in Japan are already established. Slowly, Africa 
will wake up to the teachings of Babasaheb Ambedkar. 
There are discriminated groups all over the world and they 
are thrilled when they hear the story of India's Dalit 
movement. One can engage leaders of the movements with 
the Dalit movement and its story. 

There can be many prongs to work in international politics, 
but the responsibility falls on the shoulders of the Dalit 
Diaspora. It is remarkably distributed throughout the world 
and it has got passion and fire to engage in discussion and 
dialogues with people. The individual efforts are useful, but 
the collective ones are even better. In a remarkable way, the 
Tibetans have launched their ‘informal’ embassies all over 
the places which became the base for their struggle. We 
need to create international bases for struggle. The battle is 
complex and it has many fronts. We must fight the battle 
on all the fronts depending on our capacity, talent, and 
commitment. But the quest to engage with the larger 
humanity will pay rich dividends in the movement of 
liberation in India and hence serious thoughts should be 
given to it and resources should be mobilized for the same. 
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Deepening and Broadening of the Ambedkarite 

Movement 

Most of the times when the Ambedkarite movement is 
discussed and debated, the focus turns to the reservation 
policy and it becomes the centre of the discussion. It is true 
that the reservation policy as representation is a key issue 
and it ensures that the community gets proper 
representation in all the walks of governance and decision 
making. It is important indeed to ensure the representation 
through reservation in all the sectors that are publicly 
funded, including the businesses that benefit from the state 
machinery and structures. 

The larger mass of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes live in the rural areas and in slums in the urban areas 
of India. There is a remarkable and at times indelible 
physical line that separates the Caste Hindus from the SCs 
and STs. The SCs and STs, along with the converted 
among them in other religions like Islam and Christianity, 
live in the slums of almost all the big cities while others are 
largely concentrated in the villages. The rising well-to-do 
classes among them have stated to occupy spaces in the 
cities, but their distribution is not concentrated, unlike the 
other dominant castes. 

The movement must reach to the people in the villages. 
This is not to say that the movement is not there in the 
villages and the slums. In fact, these are the spaces which 
have kept the movement alive, but their questions do not 
become a part of the movement. For example, the laborers, 
and among them the landless laborers remain completely 
unorganized when it comes to consolidation of the 
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Ambedkarite movement. Most of the people who work in 
the unorganized sector in the cities are from SC and ST 
communities, but there is no conscious effort to organize 
them under the Ambedkarite movement, and whatever 
efforts made, are localized and limited to celebrating birth 
anniversaries of the great leaders. 

How would, therefore, the political mobilization reach to 
the majority of the SCs and STs is therefore vital for the 
success of the movement. This deepening of the movement 
vertically and its horizontal expansion regionally must go 
hand in hand if our movement is to succeed in reaching its 
logical end: the end of Brahmanism and Banianism (The 
caste-based capitalism in India). 
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Buddhism and Democracy: Why Conversion? 

In 1941, Babasaheb Ambedkar wrote an important article 
in Janata (The People) in which he articulated the life and 
mission of the Buddha on the eve of Buddha Jayanti. In the 
article, which is in Marathi, he claims that only the Buddha 
can purify the lifeblood of Hindus if they want to have 
democracy in India. It meant in his strategy of 
transformation that Buddhism is compatible with 
democracy. Nay, in his later analysis he established that 
Buddhism is democracy and democracy is Buddhism. 

We know that Babasaheb Ambedkar gave many definitions 
of democracy and they go hand in hand with the whole 
system of thoughts that the Buddha established. However, 
we have to make Buddhism relevant to modern times so 
that it solves the problems facing modern India and the 
world. 

With this goal in mind, the goal of removing social 
suffering, we must look at Buddhism and conversion to 
Buddhism. In Una, the four victims openly embraced 
Buddhism and there are many instances where more and 
more people are following the suit. The real conversion is 
very important and it becomes operational when people 
come out of the ugly structure of the Hindu caste system. 
And this first step is very important and revolutionary. 
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Future of Ambedkarite Movement and Identity 

Identity is fundamental to human consciousness. Human 
beings like to be appreciated by others and this necessity of 
being appreciated is a fundamental need. How others see us 
is important for human beings. Therefore, identity is not a 
wrong idea as far as it creates healthy human beings. The 
caste system is, however, a different game in which the 
identities are positively enforced for so-called upper caste 
communities and negatively enforced for the so-called 
lower caste communities. All identities are not healthy, 
particularly those where the people are made to feel 
ashamed or lower than others. 

But the lowered identities can also act as the mobilizing 
forces for bringing equality in the society. This is what has 
been noticed around the world when the people classed by 
the powerful groups as lower classes rose up and fought for 
equality. In a sense, the large scale political revolutionary 
agenda everywhere begins with the mobilization of certain 
identities. This is true of all the revolutions that took place 
in the world. With the advent of individualism, the group 
identities were questioned. But this or that way, human 
beings are always parts of certain groups and it becomes 
important to take group as the unit of mobilization at a 
larger scale. 

The Dalits in India are numerically vast, but also diverse. 
The emergence of the Dalit identity is seen by some among 
the Dalits as a negative identity. Beyond this screen of Dalit 
identity, there are hundreds of caste identities among the 
Dalits. Where do we stop with our identification? Do we 
identify with our distinctive individual castes? Do we 
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identify with our social class that has been suffering for 
ages and now revolting with new identities like Dalit? 

Do we identify with the identity of being the original 
inhabitant of this country as taught by our revolutionary 
forefathers that we have been Adi (before) Hindus, 
Dravidians, Andhraits, Dharmis? 

Do we identify with the cultural/religious identity that 
Babasaheb Ambedkar encouraged us to follow that of 
Buddhism? Do we identify with the Bahujan identity? Do 
we follow the constitutional identity as an Indian, first and 
last? 

Besides this confused mess of identities, we work in several 
other areas leading to the formation of identities based on 
our interests, professions, and language. Any identity that 
reduces the collective might of the community is negative 
as far as the liberation of the people is concerned. The 
identity-based mobilization is needed. For example, there is 
a need for abolition of manual scavenging forever and it 
must be fought on every level. No caste among the Dalits 
suffers as much as our brothers and sisters are made to 
suffer. 

As far as the use of identity is concerned, we have to take a 
pragmatic approach to them and use them achieve a goal in 
a particular context. If we mix up identities, it will lead to 
ineffective use of them. 

Certainly, we need a political identity that has the potential 
to at least politically unite people with a common language 
and identifying the common enemy of the Bahujans: 
Brahminism and Capitalism. At the same time, it is 
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important to link up this political identity to that of a 
national identity of being Indians as defined in the 
constitution of India. 

The cultural/religious identity as a Buddhist is important to 
realize the rich heritage and being a partner in the great 
religion that promotes liberty, equality, and fraternity as the 
core values instead of god, soul, and heaven. The Dalit 
identity is essential to fight for the rights of the community 
which was historically denied basic human rights. In any 
case, the promotions of individual caste identities are self- 
defeating and they fracture the larger mobilization of the 
community. 
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Slaying the Monster: Annihilation of Caste and 
Babasaheb Ambedkar 

“Turn in any direction you like, caste is the monster that 
crosses your path.” 

-Babasaheb Ambedkar in Annihilation of Caste. 

Abler minds and pens have been applied to slay this 
monstrous ghost, but it was Babasaheb’s ablest mind, pen, 
and action that were to make the fatal attack on the heart of 
the monstrous caste. 

People might go on arguing if caste is dying or getting a 
new life. The author is of the definite view that the fatal 
attack Babasaheb launched on the caste is yielding the 
results. The great strategic book Annihilation of Caste is just 
one of the many attacks Babasaheb launched on the caste 
system, and it offers the strategies to destroy this demon. 

The structure of the Annihilation of Caste is unique. It goes 
on creating the current scenario and situates the caste 
system and demonstrates how various movements are 
oblivious to the caste system and what should be done if 
caste is to be destroyed. Analytically, Babasaheb concludes 
that only the destruction of Hinduism as it is practiced on 
the ugly inhuman scriptures will ensure the annihilation of 
caste. 

The program for the annihilation of caste was clearly led 
down by Babasaheb Ambedkar: 

1. Destruction of sub-castes and castes among the 
Scheduled Castes. 
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2. Creation of a social class like Scheduled Castes to win the 
political and civil rights 

3. New cultural unity through Buddhism breaking down the 
barriers 

4. An enlightened community that will promote a just and 
equal society 

5. Working with other oppressed communities throughout 
India and the world 

6. Democratic society through democratic means 
Within this broader framework, caste can be fought. 
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A Buddhist History of Reading 

Alberto Manguel wrote a fascinating book A History of 
Reading. The book is an interesting read to understand the 
history of reading particularly in Europe and Africa. 
However, the book does not throw much light on the 
history of reading in the east. While the history of reading 
in the east cannot be a singular history due to vast expanse 
of the humanity in this part of the world and the diverse 
cultures that existed since antiquity in the east, we can 
certainly focus on the Buddhist history of reading. 

The exploration thus should begin with the literacy of the 
Buddha. Shakyamuni Buddha as we know was born into 
Sakya clan and he was raised in the city of Kapilvastu: 
perhaps the city was named after the great Sankhya 
Philosopher, Kapila can attest to the prevalence of 
philosophizing and thinking over the self and world. Later 
biographies of the Buddha ascertain that the Buddha was 
versed in the letters. The writing was not a civil affair as it 
was confined to the businesses and keeping records. We do 
not know if the philosophical tracts were written down. 

What we know for sure is that the philosophy was 
memorized. When the Buddha was alive, his teaching was 
memorized; the external records were not present in the 
forms of the books and manuscripts. The monks were 
divided into different divisions based on what they 
memorized. Some of them memorized the Suttas, some of 
them Vinayas, and some of them Matikas (the early core of 
Abhidhamma). They were called the Bhanvars. Interestingly, 
the Buddha's teachings were sung instead of being read in 
the councils and the Buddhist councils were called 
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Assemblies of Recitation ( Sangiti ): the one took place just after 
the great passing away of the Buddha. 

We get Ananda, the cousin, and assistant of the Buddha, as 
the archetype of this tradition, who committed to memory 
every discourse the Buddha gave. To our mind that relies 
on the external aid for memory, the internal aids to 
memories have disappeared, but in the past, the methods to 
internalize and memorize the philosophical texts were 
developed. People could recite the entire Sutta, or parts of 
them. The early Buddhist Sangha was living memory of the 
Buddha's philosophy. 

The history has it that the Buddhist scriptures were first 
written down in Sri Lanka in the reign of Vattagamani 34 . 


34 In 103 CE Vattagamani, the son of King Saddhatissa 
ruled Sri Lanka for just five months before Tissa, a 
Brahmin from South Lanka revolted against the king 
and at the same time Tamil army waged war against 
the king and hence the king had to go into exile for 
fourteen years. During this period, the Tamil rule 
over the land and the severe famine that occurred 
had an acute impact on Buddhism because the texts 
and commentaries were recited and the death of 
thousands of learned monks led the scriptures to the 
verge of complete destruction. After king 
Vattagamani regained the throne and the conditions 
became normal convocation of monks was held at 
Mahavihara at Anuradhapura with the 
encouragement of the king. It was in this convocation 
that the teachings were recited and written down on 
palm leaves which constituted Pali canonical texts 
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However, we know for sure that before the Buddhist 
scriptures were written, the great Ashoka inscribed in his 
rock pillars the important teachings of the Buddha. The 
heart of the Buddhist teaching: the formula that described 
the teaching of paticcasamuppada was carved in stone by 
the great Ashoka. 

What is interesting is that we do not know how many 
people could read the alphabets as learning alphabets was a 
complex process and it took several years to learn the 
alphabets and writing the language. The Buddhists, 
therefore, relied on pictorial methods. We can see from the 
advent of great Ashoka that many stories in the life of the 
Buddha and Jatakas were carved in the stones and people 
read them visually. In most of the places the Jatakas are not 
given references in the written text. The carved stories of 
Buddha's life and Jatakas in many Buddhist caves are self- 
explanatory as they are read visually. 

If we study the Pali texts, it is marked with the cadence and 
they automatically sit on one's tongue if they are read 
repeatedly. Some of the formulaic exposition of the 
Buddha’s teachings is repeated again and again that the 
kernel of those teachings can be retained in the brain for a 
long time to come. The Buddha himself taught in a way so 
that the learners can memorize it and commit to their 
memories what he talked. He asked his followers to be 
attentive to his teachings and famously his followers were 
called the Savaks. the listeners. 


consisting Vinaya, Sutta, Abhidhamma and the 
Sinhalese commentaries (Perera, 1988). 
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Fast forward and we see many books on Buddhism 
appearing when the people could read and write alphabets. 
But it is clear from the later traditions of Buddhist masters, 
they relied heavily on singing and what is now known as 
Kirtan (the Pali word for singing the Buddha's teaching is 
Kitteti). The Buddhist masters in the medieval times came 
with special metrics and poetry now known as Dohas\ they 
composed pithy teachings and poems and they were easily 
memorized and committed to memory by the masses. 

The Buddhist hybrid ‘Sanskrit’ is an excellent way of 
understanding how Buddhists challenged the ‘sacredness of 
languages’ by composing the poems in the best metrics 
breaking all the barriers of the caste. They came up with the 
innovative language called twilight language which had 
double-edged meanings. 

In the history of Buddhist readings, many devices for 
education were used. If the recitation was not enough, the 
written material was used. When the written material was 
not enough and efficient, pictorial and visual aids were 
used. The condensed formulae were used and various 
symbols and Mandalas were used to preserve the Buddha 
teachings and to educate masses through them. 
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Ayodhya, Yadavs, and Buddhist Texts 

What Buddhist Texts can Reveal 

Buddhist scriptures are a vast repository of the doctrinal 
schemes, practices, and rules for Sangha, and systematic 
formulaic presentations. It also reveals much about 
sociology, geography, history, and culture of that time. 
With the fall of Buddhism in India, many manuscripts are 
lost. Scholars like Mark Allon who work on ancient 
Buddhist manuscripts argue that what we get is just a tip of 
the iceberg. A huge trove is lost. However, whatever is 
available today throws much light on ancient India.The 
extant Pali texts studied along with the greater texts 
available in other classical languages give us important 
insights. For example, one of the Pali Sutta is Daruk- 
Khanda Sutta that throws light on the conversion of Nanda- 
the cowherd, Yadav, according to the present-day caste 
system. The study of the manuscripts reveals that the Sutta 
was delivered in the present-day Ayodhya, on the bank of 
the river Ganga. 

The Sutta itself is very beautiful and states how one can 
reach the Nirvana. The Buddha observes that the wooden 
log is flowing in the middle of the river and if it is not 
hindered, it will reach to the ocean. The Buddha uses the 
simile of banks, eddies, the log rotten within, and other 
similes as hindrances to reaching Nirvana. At the end of the 
discourse, the Yadav Nanda requests the Buddha for the 
upasampada. 

Babasaheb Ambedkar stressed on the need of looking at 
Indian history from the Pali glasses and it can reveal many 
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secrets lost to time. A scholarship that can unearth the lost 
truths and replace the mythology of the present will help in 
servicing India. 
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Why We Must Study Pali Language? 

The scholars are debating the exact language the Buddha 
spoke, but it is certain that whatever language he spoke, it 
was close to Pali language than any other language. Pali 
canonical literature is vast and it not only includes 
Buddhavacana the teachings of the Buddha, but also 
commentaries on it and other aspects of literature. The Pali 
literature can be studied on its own merit to enjoy the 
sublime beauty of the language, play on words, and depth 
of perception that it leads to, but Pali literature can also be 
studied from the scholarly point of view, in order to 
understand society, polity, and economy of that period. It is 
the storehouse of knowledge. 

From the Buddhist point of view, the vast Pali canons offer 
many keys to unravel mysteries of the human mind and 
human existence. It can direct one's mind to new 
possibilities through meditative practices. 

In Modern times, Babasaheb Ambedkar studied the Pali 
Language and Pali canonical literature more deeply. His 
scholarly interest in Pali is evident in the Pali grammar 
book he wrote and the dictionary of Pali language he 
attempted in four languages 35 (this remained unfinished 


35 Vasant Moon, editor of Dr Babasaheb Ambedkar 
Source Material Publication Committee, compared 
the work of Babasaheb of compiling the dictionary to 
that of Dr Samuel Johnson, who in 1755attempted 
his dictionary of English language which later 
became the world language. Babasaheb started 
working on dictionary when he was past 50. In the 
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project), but it shows what a magnum opus Babasaheb 
Ambedkar was working on. For any person speaking Indian 
languages will not find the study of Pali difficult, because 
the substrata of many Indian languages can be linked to 
Pali language. Pali was a spoken language and it has far 
flexible grammar and syntax. It was the utility that was at 
the heart of Pali language and no sacredness was attached 
to it. 

So when we read books written by Babasaheb Ambedkar, 
we find the imprints of Pali language in interpreting India's 
past. He might be perhaps the only outstanding scholar 
who brought upon the study of languages to unravel the 
mysteries of India's past and find missing links in Indian 
history. His best attempt can be found in the book Who 
were the Shudras’, in which he traces how the present-day 
Indian Shudras are ‘not’ the Shudras in the ‘Aryan’ scheme 
of the Varna. But the most important vantage point that 
Babasaheb Ambedkar offers in the ‘Revolution and 
counter-revolution in India’ is to study Indian history 
through Pali language. 

Supplement the study of Pali language with the study of 
Ashokan script and we get access to the archaeological data 
and a peep into the history of India, which can never be 
had from other epics or mythical sources. If we further visit 
the archaeological sites with this knowledge, we can relive 
the past in its beauty and reality. 


dictionary, a Pali word is detailed in English, Marathi, 
Hindi and Gujarati languages (Ambedkar, 2014). 
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Why Read Buddhist Classic Texts? 

Before we embark on our journey, we should qualify the 
term ‘Buddhist classic texts’, not as sacred texts, but as the 
repository of the voices that spoke for the freedom of 
minds of those who wrote, collected, and compiled the 
experiences. Buddhist texts in the classic languages run into 
many volumes and perhaps they might together constitute 
the largest body of material left behind by the ancestry to 
help us attain our true freedom as human beings. 

Buddhist classic texts have this quality. The purpose of it is 
not to entertain the human mind and to fix it in a certain 
time, place, and idea. The purpose of the classic texts is 
mainly to liberate minds. The main author and in many 
cases inspirer is the Buddha himself, whose main teachings 
are compiled in the classic texts. Besides him, many of his 
disciples have contributed to the texts. They were 
traditionally written on the palm leaves and sometimes 
written with the gold-encrusted on the writing materials. 
They were carried in the big baskets and hence the ‘great 
corpus’ of Buddhist classical literature is called ‘Vitak\ 
meaning baskets! 

Buddha himself cautioned that we should not believe 
anything even if it is written in the body of literature 
compiled in the Pitak. He gave the strictest of the tests 
even to examine his words experientially: if leads to benefit 
of oneself and benefit of others. In the history of the classic 
texts, it is the Buddha who proclaims that his words should 
be tested like the goldsmith tests carefully if the metal given 
to them is gold or not. 
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The main purpose to read the Buddhist classic texts is 
therefore to cultivate human freedom, the release of mind 
from the shackles which binds it to rut and drudgery. These 
shackles come in many shapes and sizes and therefore there 
are many antidotes which the Buddha suggested. Pick up 
material from the Buddhist classic texts and they at times 
look like holding a mirror to our minds. They have a quality 
of engaging human minds at a different level. Some of the 
Suttas in Pali texts like Tevijja Sutta acts like therapeutic 
device to liberate us from the unseen ‘gods’ and ‘powers’ 
that human beings imagine but have never experienced 
with their senses. Some of the Suttas, like Satipatthan Sutta , 
offers a guide to how we can live mindfully just like the 
Buddha in every situation. The list can be expanded. So we 
should read the Buddhist classic texts for their quality of 
inspiring liberation of the human mind. 

On another level, many of the classic texts offer gradual 
training in learning about our own minds and working on 
them. Most of the times, we are prone to lose in the world 
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of confusion, but the texts like Dhammapada 36 can offer us 
immediate penetration into the reality of the moment and 
can suggest the way out of it. It works at two levels, some 
texts, depending on the quality and nature of our minds, 
offer immediate relief while other texts offer a long term 
vision of the path that we may have to undertake. 

Those who would like to read Buddhism as philosophy, the 
classic texts offer not only a perspective of comparative 
philosophy, but at it cores deals with the questions of 
ethics, metaphysics, politics, epistemology, and other 
ontological questions. As the Buddha was like the doctor 
who sought relief from the ‘dis-ease’ (dukkha), he cuts the 
labyrinthine conflation of ideas and cuts to the heart of the 
problems and issues facing human minds and offers a 
practical way out. Of course, human minds are not 
straightforward and some of us are more inclined to think 
through and about complex ideas. For those people, 
Buddhist classic texts offer engagement with philosophical 
ideas. 


36 Dhammapada meaning "sayings of Dhamma" is a 
popular text of the Theravada school of Buddhist 
Tradition (Carter & Pahilawadana, 2000). Max 
Muller argued that Dhammapada forms the part of 
Pali Buddhist Canon, but its exact location varied 
according to the authorities. He states that Sutta 
Pitaka consists of five Nikayas: Digha-nikaya, 
Magghima-nikaya, Samyutta- nikaya, Anguttara- 
nikaya and the Khuddaka-nikaya. Dhammapada 
forms the part of the fifth or Khuddaka-nikaya 
(Muller, 2013). 
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Buddhist classic texts are also the work of ‘literature’ and it 
has all the qualities of literature that can enchant and 
fascinate human minds. The poetry in the Buddhist classic 
texts is not only liberating but full of beauty and full of 
aesthetic experience which brings the human mind to 
sublime. The metrics, the rhymes, and the harmony in the 
Buddhist classic literature that includes poetic utterances as 
Udan and the Gathas in Therigathcd 7 and Thergatha and 
Dhammapada are technically very highly uplifting. 

The Buddhist classic texts are a great source in 
understanding history, society, and even geography of that 
period. It is a great source of documented history. It helps 
understand the social life of the people of that time, their 
beliefs and their customs. Importantly, it also details out 
the geographies of the places. One can even classify the 
flora and fauna of that period. From the point of linguists, 
the Buddhist classic texts offer a perspective into how the 
languages are developed as there are many strata of 
languages within the texts. 

Why read Buddhist classics? 

To better understand one's own mind, understand ways to 
deal with one's problems, engage philosophically with the 
great ideas, understand history, sociology, and geography of 
that time, or just to taste the juice that can be squeezed 
from its literary fruits which are scattered all over the body 
of literature. 


37 Udan and gathas in therigathas. 
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Don f t Read Books! 

Don’t Read Books! 

Don't chant poems! 

When you read books your eyeballs wither away, 

Leaving the bare sockets. 

When you chant poems your heart leaks out slowly with 
each word. 

People say reading books is enjoyable. 

People say chanting poems is fun. 

But if your lips constantly make a sound 
Like an insect chirping in autumn, 

You will only turn into a haggard old man. 

And even if you don't turn into a haggard old man, 

It is annoying for others to have to hear from you. 

It' s so much better 

to close your eyes, sit in your study, 

Lower the curtains, sweep the floor, 
burn incense. 

It's beautiful to listen to the wind, 
listen to the rain, 

take a walk when you feel energetic, 

and when you are tired go to sleep- (Yang Wanli, tr. 
Jonathan Chaves) 
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On Babasaheb Ambedkar 
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Why Read Babasaheb Ambedkar 

Patrick French, the author of India: A Portrait is fascinated 
by Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar. He even counts Essential 
Writings of Babasaheb Ambedkar as a must-read to know 
India. He also describes the writings of Dr. Babasaheb 
Ambedkar as comparable with the writings of George 
Orwell. 

Orwell has been lauded for his immense contribution in 
understanding authoritarianism in the forms of dominant 
ideologies through writing popular books conveying deeper 
structures such as 1984 and Animal Farm. His novel Burmese 
Days is important as well. His take on how language and 
politics are intertwined and create power is very well 
documented and useful to understand the use of language 
in misleading people. 

The thread is running through Thomas Jefferson, whose 
biography John Dewey wrote, of whose Babasaheb 
Ambedkar was a student in Columbia University and owed 
his intellectual life to Dewey, all the way up to Christopher 
Hitchens who lauded Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar and wrote 
a readable account of Orwell's life and thoughts. Patrick 
French no doubt is influenced by Orwell and impressed 
with Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar. 

Slowly, but surely, Babasaheb Ambedkar will appeal to 
intellectuals, civil rights leaders, Buddhists, and lovers of 
democracy from all over the world. This is happening and 
it will speed up. However, this comparison deserves some 
comments. Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar never used the 
literary genre of novels or novellas to further his 
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emancipation project. He recommended a few novels and 
read them thoroughly, references to that are scattered. He 
wanted to write a novel, but could not due to his busy life. 

Where do we situate the vast body of writings of 
Babasaheb Ambedkar in the literary genres? His books are 
scholarly and written with purpose. Sometimes, his 
methods are devised de novo to study particular subjects 
not studied earlier. Sometimes, he writes in different literary 
forms in a single book. And if one is equipped with a vast 
body of understanding and use of different literary forms 
and tools, one can take delight in reading his books and 
teasing out knowledge and wisdom. 

The way he constructs the theory of the origin of Shudras 
and untouchables is a great art of knowledge production 
based on vast and deep reading, but also imaginative and 
reasoned way of thinking and arriving at the conclusions. 

What Congress and Gandhi have done to the Untouchables is a 
work of very high calibre. And his Thoughts on Pakistan is a 
masterpiece. 

He delights, provokes, urges, and leaves you free to decide 
for yourself instead of bringing his personality between him 
and the truths that he expounds. 

That's why reading Babasaheb Ambedkar is a total 
experience if we can immerse into it from whatever 
background we engage with him. Reading Babasaheb 
Ambedkar is entering into entirely a different world, as 
Perry Anderson remarked. 
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Ramblings on Style: Babasaheb Ambedkar and 
Various Modes of His Being 

When we think of style, we just reduce it to non-essential 
or even redundant part of what is considered as the 
‘Substance’ and there are pithy phrases like 'Only Style, No 
Substance'. However, Style is the essence of everything and 
substance or ‘content’ cannot be communicated without 
‘mode’ of communication. Medium is the message and style 
is the process or essence of communication. Great French 
literary philosopher, Raymond Queneau, in his 
extraordinary book ‘Exercises in Style’ demonstrated how 
‘one’ story can be told in many styles. His experiments with 
the styles have opened up a new vista of how style is the 
essence in everything. A mere content cannot stand without 
its expression and that is why style matters and matters a 
lot. 

‘Ideal’ is a newly found drama and novel written by Ayn 
Rand, in which how the change in the style of writing a 
particular genre changes the substance is clearly 
demonstrated. With this background, we can look at two 
different styles of Babasaheb Ambedkar while he wrote and 
spoke the same substance. We can notice many styles of his 
writings and speaking if we study many texts that he wrote 
and on many occasions, he spoke. But, we do not have, 
except one recording of his long talk on 17th December 
1946 and the BBC interview, specimen of his speaking 
styles. He must be a very inspiring speaker judging by the 
audiences he addressed to in which he raised the level of 
consciousness of the people to the new heights. Any 
speech picked up at random will show that it has a quality 
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of an emancipator. It broadens the worldview, but while 
Babasaheb does this magic, he does not try to make you a 
slave of his thinking. He makes you free to think through. 

So coming back to the speech that is available to us and the 
text that is available to us, we have a vantage point to 
compare his two styles: written and spoken. He gave a path 
breaking speech in Kathamandu which was titled as Buddha 
or Karl Marx (Ambedkar, 2014). It was addressed to the 
Buddhist gathering from all over the countries and he gave 
a lucid speech, which contains many methods and strategies 
of persuasion. The devices that he uses, the language that 
he uses, the stories that he tells, the emotions that he 
invokes, and the knowledge that he displays are an intricate 
display of his oratory. In the first few words, he catches the 
attention of his audiences by shocking the audiences by 
telling them that “Buddhism is doomed” if not reformed. 
Then he talks about how the young people in the Buddhist 
countries are fascinated by Communism (he foresaw how 
Buddhist countries will get into trouble with the onslaught 
of communism). Then he talks about Communism, 
followed by Buddhism and this is done using the 
contrast/compare method. His speech becomes crystal 
clear and we begin to see his arguments very clearly. He 
then substantiates what he said with examples and offers a 
comparison between the methods taught by the 
Communism and Buddhism. 

Then we have a scholarly text version of the same content. 
It is structured very methodically and scholarly. It is more 
dense and complex in understanding and the reader needs 
to slow down and dabble with the ideas. The quality of 
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writing is superb and the arguments constructed are 
structured and layered. It has a style of writing which is 
serious and academic. He starts by enumerating his 
understanding of the Tripitaka and brings out Buddha's 
teachings in almost axiomatic form, just like the axioms of 
Euclid's Geometry. Then he also brings out important 
elements of Communism and the writings proceeds 
towards a logical comparison and showing the efficacy of 
the methods of both Communism and Buddhism. The text 
is hard but gives itself in if one is ready to engage with it 
laboriously, unlike the speech, which yields immediate juice. 

The students of writings and speeches of Babasaheb 
Ambedkar are fortunate to have these two specimens ready 
which can be studied together and with a parallel 
comparison. It shows two modes of Babasaheb 
Ambedkar's being: the consummate scholar-writer and an 
astonishing persuader. We can discover many modes of 
thinking in Babasaheb Ambedkar. Just like Einstein 
discovered relativity using the mode of music, we all need 
various modes of thinking to look at the same thing. The 
analogous thinking is the heart of creativity where the 
mode of thinking of one discipline and can be used by 
another discipline. So learning quantum physics is not just a 
privy of the physicists but that mode of understanding can 
also be brought in the service of sociology. 
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Babasaheb Ambedkar’s Quest to Make Buddhism 
Relevant to the Modern Context: A Scope for Buddhist 
Dialogue with Politics, Science, Society, And 

Economy 

In 1950, Babasaheb Ambedkar’s work The Buddha and the 
Future of His Keligion came out which was published in the 
Mahabodhi Journal founded by Anagarika Dharmapala. 
Babasaheb summarises his conclusions in a summary form 
spe llin g out reasons for choosing Buddhism over any other 
religions. 

These four reasons are quoted below: 

(i) That society must have either the sanction of law or the 
sanction of morality to hold it together. Without either, 
society is sure to go to pieces. 

In all societies, law plays a very small part. It is intended to 
keep the minority within the range of social discipline. The 
majority is left and has to be left to sustain its social life by 
the postulates and sanctions of morality. Religion in the 
sense of morality, must, therefore, remain the governing 
principle in every society. 

(ii) That religion as defined in the first proposition must be 
in accord with science. Religion is bound to lose its respect 
and therefore becomes the subject of ridicule and thereby 
not merely loses its force as a governing principle of life, 
but might in course of time disintegrate and lapse, if it is 
not in accord with science. In other words, religion if it is 
to function must be in accord with the reason which is 
merely another name for science. 
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(iii) That religion as a code of social morality must also 
stand together with another test. It is not enough for 
religion to consist of a moral code, but its moral code must 
recognize the fundamental tenets of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. Unless a religion recognises these three 
fundamental principles of social life, religion will be 
doomed. 

(iv) That religion must not sanctify or ennoble poverty. 
Renunciation of riches by those who have it may be a 
blessed state, but poverty can never be. To declare poverty 
to be a blessed state is to pervert religion, to perpetuate vice 
and crime, to consent to make the earth a living hell. 

These four areas roughly coincide with the attitude of 
Buddhism to four major areas that influence human life: 
Politics, Science, Sociology, and Economics. Unless we 
understand how Buddhism converses with politics, science, 
society, and economy, the future of Buddhism lies in the 
darkness. To take this discussion ahead, it is important to 
delineate Buddhism as Babasaheb Ambedkar understood it. 

Babasaheb Ambedkar understood Buddhism as a force in 
action to end the suffering in the world. He understood 
suffering in three ways: suffering when the individual self 
becomes confused over what is right and wrong (which can 
be corrected through ethical mechanism), suffering that 
arises due to unjust social, political, and economic structure 
(which can be corrected with the Noble Eightfold Path), 
and the suffering that arises due to nature of the existence 
itself (this can be eradicated through the realization of the 
way it is). 
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Thus, Babasaheb Ambedkar goes back to the original 
Buddhism which seeks to understand suffering and seeks to 
apply methods to understand suffering. Buddhism being an 
evolving phenomena subjected to the law of conditioned 
co-arising should be able to dialogue with different 
disciplines and share its invaluable insights into the nature 
of human mind and human existence so that different 
disciplines benefit from it and in return Buddhism finds 
new ways, new language, new symbolisms, and new systems 
to transmit the truths that the Buddha discovered beneath 
the Bodhi tree and his long ministry of 45 years. 
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How to read like Babasaheb Ambedkar: 
understanding the ideas, training mind to memorize & 
retrieve the ideas, and finding connections between 

the ideas 

Babasaheb Ambedkar was a voracious reader. He was an 
ideal reader and perfected the art and science of 
researching. He invented new methods of research and 
demonstrated the efficacy of his research methods. 
Particularly, the new research methods that he used are 
foolproof and clearly stated in two remarkable books: The 
Philosophy of Hinduism and Who Were Shudras and its subpart 
Who Were The Untouchables. 

He discussed his methods of research and inquiry in these 
books. It is a must read for anybody who would like to 
pursue this discipline of mind to find, understand, and 
demonstrate to others what they found and understood. 
Thinker of Babasaheb's calibre also throws several 
challenges to the readers to not only follow his reasoning 
but also to have a sceptic and independent mind to think 
for themselves. 

One of his many methods to read was to read one author 
on a given topic and understand them fully on that 
particular topic and then read another author on the same 
topic, and yet another and another. This way of reading 
brings the perspective of different people to understand the 
topic at hand. 

He read widely and processed a lot of information from 
wide-ranging disciplines. How did he keep track of all that 
he had read intending to construct his arguments? Methods 
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of documentation are important in the pursuit of any 
knowledge and its ultimate presentation to other human 
beings. His method or what the Greeks called techne was a 
very simple, but effective way to document his thoughts 
during the reading. He used to make extensive use of note 
cards. I heard of stacks of note cards awaiting publication 
and was found in the material possession of Dr. Babasaheb 
Ambedkar. 

He made extensive notes on the note cards. His pockets 
used to be filled up with those note cards whenever he 
came out of libraries after reading throughout the day and 
thoroughly. He told his biographers that he would like to 
make his note cards available to other researchers. I hope 
this material will soon be published by the Government of 
Maharashtra. It will give us a glimpse of the great mind at 
work. 

This insight into his mind will be useful to many people 
who are pursuing similar interests and his methods of 
thinking will enable many of his followers to know the 
world around them better. The use of various cards is very 
clearly demonstrated by Umberto Eco in his small, but the 
very important book How To Write A Thesis. He talks about 
how the hypertext emerges out of the clear, hierarchical, 
and well-structured documentation and how the 
documentation is a training in human memory to create 
shorthand and pointers to trillions of ideas that are 
humanly impossible to retain at once only except the device 
of methods of documentation. 

Any thinker must have their methods of training their 
memory. Memory is an important aspect of any thinking 
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human's life and mind. The book by Eco throws important 
light on documentation. 

Besides creating many note cards to document what 
Babasaheb read, he must have evolved a system of 
documenting the documents to have access to his growing 
and evolving body of thoughts, ideas, concepts, methods, 
and processes. He developed a method of his own to aid 
his memory. He created his shorthand, a new script/new 
language, a kind of meta-language, as an aid to memory. 
Through his many note cards and the language of his own, 
he created a kind of Google search engine for himself so 
that he can retrieve any information from his large library 
of books and track different cache of know-how and 
knowledge which was itched in his plastic brain and 
labyrinth of neural networks. 

What is interesting to me is the way he created tools to 
navigate his vast neural network that was his only resource 
to fall back on in his struggle for liberation and the 
enlightened human society. The amazing way he used his 
mind to train itself as a more potent non-violent weapon to 
fight for creating enlightened human societies, 
demonstrating possibility and potential of the human mind 
to do good in the world and for the world. 
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Teaching Ambedkarism 
Part I (Speeches) 

Ambedkarism as the word existed at the time in terms of 
the potent word Ambedkarites. The English press used the 
word Ambedkarites and it was also part of official 
communication. The question as far as who is an 
Ambedkarite is concerned is difficult to answer as there can 
be many ways to define Ambedkarism as it cannot be 
confined to one single idea, one program, one organization, 
and even one philosophy. The definition is multi-variant 
and can be defined in terms of matrix and as a set of 
interrelated ideas. These elements of the matrix and a set of 
interrelated ideas are easy to work out. Scattered in the 
writing and speeches of Babasaheb Ambedkar, one can find 
the fundamental elements, ideas, and methods to 
reconstruct the world. At least, clearly demonstrated ideas 
as a plan of action are noticeable. 

Reading Ambedkar in the confines of one's chair or 
communally in study groups is in itself a way to learn the 
ideas and how he arrived at them based on data available to 
him at that time. Babasaheb Ambedkar was the avid 
collector of data, just browse What Congress and Gandhi have 
done to the Untouchables , and one gets how meticulously 
Babasaheb Ambedkar collected data. 

Reading Babasaheb Ambedkar is the precondition for 
teaching Babasaheb. But as it is true, the process of reading 
constitutes learning and teaching oneself. Reading 
Babasaheb is a lifelong process and the writings of 
Babasaheb have many layers and depending on one's 
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engagement, one's attitude, one's aptitude, and one's 
education, the text reveals itself. Sometimes, it needs a few 
readings to understand one line and sometimes the entire 
page illumines in a few seconds. 

The best way to understand and teach Babasaheb 
Ambedkar is through small tracks, to begin with, and many 
of them were the speeches. For the Marathi speaking 
people, his speeches are published in a chronological 
manner and translation of them are available in English. 
The nature of speech is that it is written in the first person. 
Every speech is written in the context and with an aim to 
either persuade the listeners to take some action or 
understand something or simply change their emotions. 
One can pick up hundreds of his speeches available and 
start teaching them. 

While teaching Babasaheb, speeches are a good place to 
begin. The following points can be taken into 
consideration: 

1. Date and year of the speech (When) 

2. The context of the speech (why) 

3. The audiences (Whom) 

4. The content (what) 

5. The structure of the speech (How was it delivered) 

6. Basic ideas enunciated in the speech 

7. What happened after the speech was delivered 
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Part II (Editorials) 

Since the beginning of the movement, Babasaheb started 
newspapers. From Mooknayak to Pmbuddha Bharat , we have 
access to the treasury of his knowledge. Like the speeches, 
the editorials are chronicled. Because they are primarily 
written, they have a different flavour than the speeches. In 
fact, at the beginning of the movement, the editorials 
written by Babasaheb were like the most important part of 
his campaigning. The Editorials can be read in the same 
way the speeches can be read, but in the editorials, one can 
read evolving ideas as one can document them. 

The editorials written in the making of different agitations 
give a very vivid picture of the events happening during 
that period. 

One can take a particular decade or a year, and study it 
completely by reading the speeches and editorials during 
that period. One of the ways to teach Babasaheb Ambedkar 
will be through picking up an event, say, Mahad Agitation. 
There are speeches delivered about Mahad and there are 
editorials about Mahad. The entire agitation history is 
documented. 

Part III (Letters) 

Babasaheb Ambedkar wrote many letters as early as 1913 
till his death in 1956. The letters are not only educative in 
nature but also they are crammed with a lot of information. 
There is a particular set of letters Babasaheb wrote when he 
went to Round Table Conference addressed to the readers 
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of ]anatc? s and his close followers. These letters document 
his travel from India to England. He describes his voyage 
vividly. He writes about his meetings with others, his 
books, climate, and other minute details. When in England, 
he gives a day-to-day account of what is happening in the 
conference. 

His letters can be arranged for pedagogical use: 

1. During his student days 

2. During important agitations 

3. Addressed to family members 

4. Addressed to close companions 

5. Addressed to the opponents 

6. Addressed to Buddhist leaders 

The letters are good material for teaching Ambedkarism. 

Part IV (Books) 

Babasaheb Ambedkar left behind the vast body of literature 
behind. The books are of greater importance in 
understanding and hence teaching Ambedkarism. The 
books Babasaheb Ambedkar wrote can be catalogued in 
several disciplines and some of them are multidisciplinary. 
Some of the books need a special understanding of the 
terms in that discipline. His books can be classified as 
Anthropology, Sociology, Economics, Political Science, 
Philosophy, Religion, history. Public Policy, Law, 
Constitutionalism, and Buddhism to name a few disciplines. 


38 Janata: 
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Some of the books are interdisciplinary and specialists can 
learn from them so much. The pedagogy would, therefore, 
change according to the discipline. They can deliver a lot of 
knowledge while one engages with it. 

We have to segregate books in different categories. And 
then, we can engage with them from the terminologies and 
theories of that discipline. Just to give an example, 
Economics. Babasaheb wrote two fundamental books: 
Problem of Rupee and Evolution of Provincial Finance in British 
India. These are special and technical books and needs 
special tools to understand them. 
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Teaching Ambedkarite Buddhism 

Theory, Practice, and Propagation (I) 

There is often this debate if Babasaheb Ambedkar gave 
new Buddhism. The debate is futile if one studies the 
history of Buddhism. The Buddha taught in a particular 
historical context and addressed a particular society. Did 
Buddha teach the universal theory of liberation of all 
people all the time? Did the Buddha theorize the practice? 
These questions offer us space to look at the evolution of 
Buddhism throughout its history. There is an argument that 
the Buddha gave a list of 37 elements fundamental to his 
teachings in the Mahaparinibbana Sutta. 

If we study any Buddhism, it is painted in the background 
of the canonical books and continuous history. There is n 
number of Buddhisms at the moment sometimes pre-fixed 
by a nationalistic noun (Sri Lankan, Thai, Chinese...) or 
tradition (Mahayana, Theravada...) or any other nouns are 
attached. 

Ambedkarite Buddhism must, therefore, be seen in the 
background of the history of Buddhism in India. Buddhism 
began and developed in India and most of the traditions 
claim their roots in Buddhism in India. Though it is true, 
Buddhism also changed its form if not content when it 
interacted with philosophical traditions, particularly in 
China. 

Did Buddhism die from India? It is a difficult question, but 
the recovery of definite Buddhist teachings in the teachings 
of saints like Ravidas and Kabir shows that such a question 
is a complex question. 
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The first pedagogical tool that we get lies in this. 

1. How to study the history of Buddhism in the Indian 
subcontinent: 

The history of Buddhism is vast and almost difficult to 
grasp and hence we need thinking tools to unravel these 
complexities. The answer lies in the status of Buddhism, its 
fall, its decline, and its defamation by Brahminism. 

1.1. The thinking tools of revolution and 
counterrevolution: 

Babasaheb Ambedkar described Buddhism as the 
revolution that destroyed the ancient regime of the Vedic 
society. The Buddha revolted against slavery, inequality, 
and also poverty. The revolution of the Buddha culminated 
in forming the first welfare state by Ashoka. Buddhist 
Revolution was countered by violence and therefore the 
revolution started by the Buddha got reversed in India. 

1.2. Unfinished Buddhist revolution and re-launching the 
revolution by Babasaheb Ambedkar: 

Prof. Mahesh Deokar of Pune University wrote an amazing 
paper comparing the Pali texts and writings of Babasaheb 
Ambedkar, particularly on caste. He compared the position 
of the Buddha and Babasaheb Ambedkar on Caste and 
annihilation of caste. This paper shows how Babasaheb 
Ambedkar took the unfinished revolution to the next stage. 

While studying and teaching Ambedkarite Buddhism, 
clarification of position on caste and its annihilation must 
be an essential part of pedagogy. This is the reason why the 
book devolution and Counterrevolution in Ancient India written 
by Babasaheb Ambedkar is so important. It gives us much- 
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needed thinking tools to understand the complex history of 
Buddhism in India. 

While teaching Ambedkarite Buddhism, it is very important 
to trace the roots of Babasaheb Ambedkar in Buddhism. 
There is a need to study the Buddhist biography of 
Babasaheb Ambedkar. The Buddhist biography of 
Babasaheb is easy to compile. The scholarly engagement 
with Buddhism and Buddhist history is also important. At 
the time of Babasaheb Ambedkar, Buddhism was not 
absent from the non-Brahman movement. The princes like 
Shahu Maharaj and Sayaji Gaikwad were exposed to 
Buddhism. 

Babasaheb talked about Buddhist scriptures when he wrote 
a paper on commerce in ancient India. One can plot 
scholarly references to Buddhism in his writings from 1916. 

However, to understand the roots, one must study and 
teach: 

1. The Buddhist movement of lyothee Thass 

2. P.L.Narsu and his three great books: The History of Caste, 
What is Buddhism, Essence of Buddhism, and one can further 
add The Religion of Modem Buddhist. 

3. Books by Dharmanand Kosambi 

4. Keluskar Guruji's book on the Buddha that left an 
indelible mark on young Bhim 

5. Bodhanand Thero and his fascinating book on 
Mulnivasis. He met Babasaheb in 1920. 

6. Mahabodhi journal 
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There are modern sources, but the saint poets like Kabir, 
Ravidas, and Tukaram had a tremendous impact on 
Babasaheb’s understanding of Buddhism. 

For the ancient roots, Babasaheb Ambedkar was immensely 
fond of the Buddha and the study of Pali texts in original 
Pali was his forte. 

After understanding the scope, background, context, and 
roots of Ambedkarite Buddhism, one can turn to theories 
and practices of Ambedkarite Buddhism. Babasaheb 
Ambedkar left behind the vast body of material on 
Buddhism. One can begin with the magnum opus: The 
Buddha and His Dhamma. 

The Buddha and His Hhamma is divided into eight books. 
These eight books are like the eightfold path of 
Ambedkarite Buddhism. Together they constitute a clear 
and definite theory and practice of Buddhism for the 
people. The eight books of the Buddha and His Dhamma 
are further divided into parts and parts are further divided 
into Gatha -style statements. 

One can approach individual Gathas or parts, or the books 
depending on what aspects they would like to study. 

Devotion and Rituals 

The rituals and devotion are an important part of 
Ambedkarite Buddhism. Babasaheb Ambedkar daily 
chanted Tisarana 39 as we know from the accounts of his 

39 Tisarana literally meaning 'taking refuge in the three’ 
gems or jewels namely the Buddha, The Dhamma 
and the Sangha. Buddhists, as a part of their culture 
chant tisaran as: Buddham Saranam Gacchami, 
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later attendants. To guide us in this area, Babasaheb 
Ambedkar wrote two important tracks: 

1. Bauddha Puja Path (Devotional practices in Buddhism) 

2. Bauddha Sankar Path ( We have only fragments of it 
available) 

Teaching the basic devotional practices and rituals are 
important aspects of teaching Ambedkarite Buddhism. 

Mission and propagation 

One of the important tenants of Ambedkarite Buddhism is 
its missionary aspect. It is the duty of the Ambedkarite 
Buddhists to propagate Buddhism. It was on the mind of 
Babasaheb Ambedkar and he developed a blueprint to 
establish Buddhism. 

He wrote his detailed views on the future of Buddhism in a 
booklet published in the Mahahodhi journal. The name of 
the booklet is The Buddha and the Tuture of His Keligion. 

This booklet is essential for understanding the views of 
Babasaheb Ambedkar on the propagation of Buddhism in 
India. 

The memorandum that Babasaheb Ambedkar wrote for the 
Buddha Sasana Council of the Government of Burma is a 
definite and practical statement on the propagation of 
Buddhism in India. 


Dhammam Saranam Gachhami, SanghamSaranam 
Gacchami, meaning: I take refuge in the Buddha, I 
take refuge in the Dhamma and I take refuge in the 
Sangha. 
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Organisations 

Babasaheb Ambedkar proposed two kinds of organizations 
for the establishment of Buddhism. He founded two 
organizations for organizing people for Buddhism: 

a) Bauddhajan Panchayat 

b) Buddhist Society of India 

The constitution of the Buddhist Society of India is 
available and it was to be the All- India level organization. 

The Bauddhajan Panchayat was to be grassroots level 
Panchayat model based on Buddhist republics, just like the 
Sangha. These local Sanghas were to be the pivotal 
Buddhist organizations at the grassroots. They can be in 
millions in numbers in each village, towns, and cities of 
India. 
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Building the Community Based on Love: Lessons 
from Babasaheb Ambedkar’s Life 

What is identified by singular official name as Scheduled 
Caste and by people fighting for their cause of liberation as 
Dalits is not a homogeneous community. There are 
differences based on caste, language, religions, regions, and 
ideologies. Sometimes these differences are so marked that 
the different castes and classes within them are seen like 
they are fighting against each other. One can witness such a 
fragmentation and as Babasaheb Ambedkar remarked: 
millions are reduced to fractions. 

Fractions can be added up to become millions. Babasaheb 
Ambedkar used various means to add fractions to make us 
millions. Some of his strategies are useful to us. 

Avoid being critical of your own kith and kin in public: 

Though Babasaheb Ambedkar faced millions of difficulties 
from his own lieutenants and caste people, we hardly find 
instances of his becoming critical about them in the press 
and public. He shared his frustrations privately and even 
lamented, but never became overly critical of them. 

If we just glance at the social media posts today, we can 
experience the vitriolic attacks on own brothers and sisters. 
We have to avoid public display of anger and frustration 
with each other. Instead of public display, we can use direct 
meetings to resolve interpersonal and intergroup conflicts. 
The principle is not to wash our dirty linen in public. 

Being respectful to each other: 

We know that Babasaheb Ambedkar became angry with the 
situation, but there is no instance where we see Babasaheb 
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losing his cool mind and abusing others. The upper caste 
press reported that Babasaheb got very angry with them 
and there were solid reasons behind that. Babasaheb was 
respectful even towards his opponents. He was deeply 
respectful to his cook and servants in his home. Respect 
and reverence in behaviour and speech can be a royal path 
to build the community. 

Finding consensus: 

Being highly educated, Babasaheb Ambedkar was and 
capable of dictating his vision and terms to others, but he 
never did it. He put forward his views clearly and 
systematically and let others engage with them. If he found 
logical criticism from anyone, he changed his positions 
without having grudges. He organized his people with open 
communication and arriving at a consensus on issues and 
decisions. 

Encouraging diversity of people, opinions, and thoughts: 

One can pick up any organization and any movement 
Babasaheb Ambedkar set up, one will be struck by the 
diversity within the organization and movement. People 
from different ideological frameworks could be 
accommodated. 

Being clear and straightforward when the right opportunity 
arises: 

Babasaheb Ambedkar was clear and straightforward in his 
criticism at the right moment. He had no secret agenda and 
he never played one person against another. He had no 
personal axe to grind. Everything he did was clear and open 
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for other people to see. The clearly articulated agenda was 
one of the great ways of bringing people together. 
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Mindfulness of and in Buddhism: What Would 
Babasaheb Ambedkar Think About It? 

When we talk about Buddhism, we cannot talk about it in a 
monotone. Buddhism began with the Buddha's vision 
under the Bodhi tree in Buddha Gaya manifested into many 
forms and flowered into many cultures throughout its 
journey. Therefore to talk about Buddhism in monotone 
and monochrome is a flawed exercise. What we can talk 
about instead is the vision, or the spirit of the Buddha's 
teachings, or the mode, or the method, or the possibilities 
opened by it for so many of us to be free. 

Buddhism evolved into so many diverse schools and sects 
that some of them might sound like coming out of 
different seedlings, but in reality, all the Buddhisms 
originated from the womb of the wisdom and compassion 
of the Buddha and insights of many of his great disciples. 
That is why the openness to different schools of Buddhism 
with each other on the level of an overall vision of the 
Buddha to end the suffering in the world is important and 
crucial. 

Having said this, the growing Buddhist movement in India 
inaugurated by Babasaheb Ambedkar must be understood 
in the light of the historical evolution of Buddhism in its 
specific situation and condition of modern-day India. The 
political, social, and cultural context of the historic Buddha 
was different from Babasaheb Ambedkar's and unless one 
understands this difference, it will be difficult to appreciate 
how Babasaheb Ambedkar revived Buddhism, not only for 
his people but for the whole world facing the problems in a 
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proportion that can threaten the very existence of the 
humanity itself. 

First of all, Babasaheb Ambedkar saw that if Buddhism is 
to be revived in India, Buddhism itself needs to be revived. 
Without this revival in and of Buddhism, it will not become 
the force for the emancipation of the world. Buddhism is 
not the philosophy of the past. It does not allow its 
practitioners to dwell in the past. The past is just a guide to 
make sense of the present and remove the impediments 
that have accumulated in the present in a threatening way. 
The view of the future in Buddhism is not serious in the 
sense that the Buddha does not ask his followers to throw 
their minds in the unknown future. 

The Buddha encourages his followers to dive deeply in 
what is unfolding before their senses so that they can 
understand it. The reality, we can call it a sensory reality, is 
unfolding before us and what we tend to experiences as 
‘subjective’ is a complex mix of individual, social, political, 
cultural, physical, and so on. The reality is not simple, and it 
is seldom clear. The world is messy and muddy. The 
remarkable aspect of this is that the more we engage with 
this messier and murkier world around us, the more we 
begin to find ways to emerge out of it. 

This is what Buddhism encourages its followers to do: 
Engage with the world with a deep sense of love for 
humanity that springs from a genuine sense of being equal 
to other beings. This sense of equality smashing hierarchy 
in any form has attracted Babasaheb Ambedkar to 
Buddhism. The line of discrimination that limits us and others 
into an imagined sense of selfhood must be wiped out and 
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in this process of removing these lines of discrimination, 
the Buddha's vision of the new society and the new world 
is unfolded. The ultimate message of the Buddha is peace, 
based on genuine respect and reverence for fellow human 
beings. This is the spirit that took Buddhism to every 
corner of the world. 

In India, the Buddhism was revived by Babasaheb 
Ambedkar in response to a context, and therefore 
Buddhism in India must be a concrete response to the 
context in which the human beings are entangled. This is 
the context of the oppression of humanity by the social 
system which stripped off the human beings of not only 
their dignity but reduced them to a subhuman level. When 
Buddhism addresses or even attempts to address such 
situations it becomes deeply relevant to human beings and 
hence ‘existential’ in true sense. It does not become an 
abstract philosophy or a ‘way of life’ that only enable 
people to carry on with their lives. Such a revolutionary 
aspect was revived by Babasaheb Ambedkar that the 
Buddhism itself must engage in dialogue with itself and 
must grapple with its purpose and it is being serviceable to 
the people: the promise that the Buddha makes about his 
teachings. 

What is so revolutionary about the revival of Buddhism 
attempted by Babasaheb Ambedkar is to make Buddhism 
relevant to suffering humanity, is to make Buddhism the 
force for change and transformation. That is why 
Babasaheb Ambedkar is so open-minded about Buddhism 
that he did not close on to single Buddhism. He freely 
chose from whatever available to him in terms of 
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Buddhism around him, but in essence what he brought up 
for the humanity is the spirit of his life: commitment to be 
serviceable to others at any cost, even at the cost of his life. 
This spirit he found intrinsically in Buddhism and therefore 
he revived what he lived and practiced: how to turn the 
selfish and egoistic humanity into a web of relationship 
based on love, respect, serviceability, and dignity. 
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Buddhism and Communism 

Babasaheb’s Comparative Analysis 

Babasaheb Ambedkar was the student of Tripitaka 40 and he 
read so much on Communism. That was the time when the 
communism was in ascent all over the world and the 
Buddhist East was coming into its grips. The Chinese 
Communist revolution was on and it finished in 1949. 
Being the follower of the Buddha, Babasaheb wanted to 
engage Buddhism with current political philosophies and 
ideologies so that Buddhism becomes an important method 
to solve the problems facing the world. 

Babasaheb Ambedkar first brought out the important 
aspects of Buddhism from his reading of the Tripitaka and 
then he brought out the important points from his reading 
and understanding of communism. He summarized the 
essential elements of Communism. After bringing out the 
essential points of both Buddhism and Communism, 
Babasaheb then compared them two in terms of similarities 
and differences. After drawing out the similarities and 
differences, Babasaheb then compared the methods to 
reach the desired by both Buddhism and Communism. He 
then compared the efficacy of the methods advocated by 
Buddhism and Communism. This was the method he 


40 The tipitaka or tripitaka forms the major division of 
the Therawada canon which consists Vinaya Pitaka 
meaning "basket of the discipline", Sutta Pitaka 
meaning "basket of the teaching" and Abhidhamma 
Pitaka meaning "basket of things relating to the 
teaching" (Hinuber, 1996). 
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applied to compare, study, and prove his thesis that 
Buddhism offers a more sustainable method to reconstruct 
the world. 

The aim of the communism is the end of exploitation in 
the world and the aim of Buddhism is to end the suffering 
in the world. That is the point of agreement between 
Buddhism and Communism. Buddhism and Communism 
also agree that there is a conflict of interest in society. But 
the methods offered by Communism as Babasaheb 
Ambedkar summarized are: 

1. Violence 

2. The dictatorship of the proletariat (Ambedkar, 2014) 

The methods that the Buddha offered to end the suffering 
in the world as summarized by Babasaheb are: 

1. Panchashila 41 

2. Noble Eightfold Path 42 

3. Doctrine of Nirvana 43 


41 Panchashila are the moral precepts also known as 
the five precepts. They are: not to kill, not to steal, 
not to lie, not to be unchaste, not to drink intoxicants 
(Ambedkar, 2014). 

42 Noble Eight-Fold Path is the middle way suggested 
by the Tathagatha namely: right view, right resolve, 
right speech, right action, right livelihood, right 
effort, right mindfulness, right concentration 
(Gethin, 2008). Babasaheb argues that the doctine of 
Nole Eight-Fold Path indicates "what disposition of 
mind a person should cultivate" (Ambedkar, 2014) 
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4. Paramitas 44 

Babasaheb goes into details explaining the Buddhist 
methods point-wise and analytically and he explains the 
efficacy of the Buddhist methods. 

There is an analytical understanding of ‘use of force’ which 
is the heart of discussion and differentiation between 
Buddhist methods and communist’s methods. While the 
Buddha did not discount the use of force as energy (the 
terms he picks up from his teacher at the Columbia, John 
Dewey), but the force as violence which must be exercised, 
controlled and regulated. The force as violence is altogether 
not denied in the scheme of Buddhism, but it the ‘lender of 
last resort’ and it cannot be used unless no other method is 
available to stop the exploiters from exploiting others. 

The detailed study of Buddha and Marx is a must for the 
Buddhists and Communists. In fact, Babasaheb's is a 
profound attempt to make Buddhism relevant to the 

43 Doctrine of nirvana or Nibbana suggests the 
overcoming of the ten hindrances to the pursuit of 
the Eight-Fold Path. The ten hindrances are : the 
delusion of self, doubt and indecision, dependence on 
the efficacy of rites and ceremonies, bodily passion, 
ill-will towards others, suppression of desire for the 
future life in material body, desire for future life in 
immaterial world, pride, self-righteousness and 
ignorance (Ibid). 

44 Paramitas includes the ten virtues to be practiced in 
one's daily life. The ten Paramitas are Panna, Sila, 
Nekkhama, Dana, Virya, Khanti, Succa, Aditthana, 
Metta and Upekkha (Ibid). 
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modem world. He did not just inaugurate the greatest non¬ 
violent movement for liberty, equality, and fraternity, but 
spelled out the framework in which the radical revolution is 
possible in the world that will reconstruct the world for 
better. 
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Using Dhamma to Study Dhamma 

Babasaheb Ambedkar’s Approach to Buddhism 

There are many Buddhisms in the world. It is classified 
based on a nation such as Thai Buddhism, Japanese 
Buddhism, and one can categorize the wide-ranging 
classification as c X-Buddhism\ ‘X’ can be the name of the 
country, language, ethnicity, tradition, or even the name of 
the teacher. 

Many Buddhists throughout the world have hardly heard 
about Buddhist approach of Babasaheb Ambedkar nor do 
they appreciate his approach because naturally one tends to 
be biased by the ‘X’ factor. These thoughts about 
Babasaheb are bound to change as more and more people 
will engage with his thoughts and mission. 

Babasaheb Ambedkar used Dhamma to understand 
Dhamma and learn Dhamma. According to Master Yin 
Shun, the Dhamma can be employed to study and 
understand the Dhamma. There are three essential 
realizations or you may like to call them ultimate realities: 

1. The realization of Nibbana: That there exists the ultimate 
state of mind that is free from suffering. 

2. Everything is Impermanent: Nothing remains the same. 
Everything is in constant flux 45 . 


45 Impermanence implies that the matter and non¬ 
matter reality is not constant at a particular moment. 
Lama Rinpoche and Kathleen McDonald argue that 
there are two levels of impermanence: the gross and 
subtle. At the gross level the changes of matter 
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3. Everything is devoid of independent existence: That 
nothing can stand on its own but comes into existence 
depending on the causes and conditions. 

Whatever is the classification of Buddhism; these are 
considered the ultimate Dhamma by all the schools. 

In Babasaheb Ambedkar's approach, the ultimate goal of 
Buddhism is to attain Nibbana. He functionally defined 
Nibbana as the realization of the eightfold path. 
Traditionally, dukkha is considered as the ultimate 
realization, but dukkha cannot be the ultimate truth, the 
ultimate possibility is the realization of the end of dukkha 
which is the state of Nibbana. That is why the approach of 
Babasaheb Ambedkar is rooted in ending not only personal 
dukkha but also social, economic and political dukkha. The 
Dhamma must lead to the ending of stress and conflict. 

As everything is impermanent, the ways to teach the 
Dhamma are also impermanent and they can change 
according to time and place. For example, Babasaheb 
Ambedkar approached the Dhamma through the modern 
language and modern developments. The Dhamma is like 
the raft and its purpose is to ferry us over to that shore. 
That raft can be built with words, symbols, metaphors, 
ideas, and everything that enables communication that leads 
to higher planes of existence for humanity. 


happen over long periods of time and in subtle level 
inner changes of mind and invisible changes of 
matter in the short period of a moment (Rinpoche & 
McDonald, 2010) 
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The Buddha Dhamma as we see in many forms is itself an 
outcome of the process of conditioned arising due to 
causes and conditions. The Buddha Dhamma that is useful 
to the specific conditions of modern India has to grapple 
with the realities in India and unless it grapples with those 
realities, it will not have an appeal. Babasaheb Ambedkar's 
approach to Buddha Dhamma is evolved from his 
engagement with the reality around him and a deeper 
realization of conditions that create dukkha for people 
based on the discrimination. He ultimately tied the 
liberation of the individual with the liberation of the 
community of human beings. Human beings get caught up 
in particular conditions of the time and place and hence the 
Dhamma must work through releasing human beings from 
the wrong views. 

For the discrimination-ridden societies, the approach of 
Babasaheb Ambedkar is enlightening. In doing so, he 
restored the lost vision of the Buddha to restore the human 
society free from discrimination, free from suffering, and 
free from ignorance. He tried to chip and chop what was 
not Buddhism from what accumulated as Buddhism over 
the long period of intrusion in the Dhamma. 
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Keys to revive Buddhism in India: Dr. Babasaheb 
Ambedkar and his approach 

While writing the introduction to Buddha and His Dhamma, 
Babasaheb sort of gave an approach or a framework or 
keys to revive Buddhism or making it relevant to the 
situation in India. It is summarized in four terms: facts, 
presentation of teachings, removing contradictions within 
the teachings, future of Buddhism, and openness to debate 
and discuss. 

I find these five principles vital for the revival of Buddhism 
as Babasaheb applied to Buddhism itself while writing this 
great book. Analysis of Buddha and His Dhamma under these 
broad themes one by one is important. 

Facts and reasoned conclusions: The reason behind 
Siddhartha r s renunciation. 

Babasaheb made it clear that the reasons cited by the 
scriptures about Siddhartha's renunciation cannot be 
attributed to his going homeless. A 29 years old man 
cannot but witness death, disease, and old age. It means 
that we have to understand the biography of the Buddha in 
the light of the facts and reasoned conclusions. If we do 
not do this, the Buddha will be in inaccessible to us as one 
among us who broke through the prisons which enslave 
humanity. The human biography of the Buddha will help us 
to own the Buddha as a living guide in the day-to-day 
struggle of our own lives. 

This is not to leave aside other modes of understanding the 
Buddha. The Buddha can be understood through his 
internal journey from his own accounts as handed over to 
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us in the scriptures. The Buddha himself revealed his 
internal struggle. Some of the scholar-practitioners like 
Analayo came up with Meditator's biography of the Buddha 
offering various meditation methods as the life of Buddha 
turns up. Trevor Ling also attempted an excellent 
biography of the Buddha. As the title of the Buddha and His 
Dhamma connotes, the book is also the life of the Buddha. 

We cannot always let the Buddha lost in the mysterious 
planes of speculation. We must bear the facts of history and 
humans in mind to know the Buddha. 

Presentation of the Dhamma: the four noble truths 

There are many ways to present the Dhamma. One way of 
presenting the Dhamma might not be useful in another 
situation. Babasaheb knew it more than anybody as to how 
Dhamma can be presented to Indians who are diseased by 
discrimination which is so much ingrained in the culture 
that it becomes the dominant part of India's psychological 
makeup. Therefore, the presentation of the Dhamma must 
be according to the situation. That is the reason why 
Babasaheb picked and chose from the vast body of 
Buddhism, the essential teachings of the Buddha. This 
attitude of Babasaheb must be a guide to Buddhists in 
India. Already the Buddhists in India are divided over what 
is useful according to their individual or group leanings. 

Removing contradictions: Karma and rebirth 

Some of the teachings can be contradictory to each other 
like the teachings of karma and rebirth. They can be two 
separate teachings and cannot be lumped together. 
Removing such contradictions is an important part of the 
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practice itself. These contradictions can force our attention 
to resolve them. 

Future of Buddhism: the role of the Bhikkhu 

This question is important for the survival of Buddhism in 
the future. A lot is said about this in the past notes. 

Openness to debate and discussion: 

This was at the heart of Babasaheb's approach to 
Buddhism. He wanted to have his own text critically 
examined and not to be taken as a sacred text. He would be 
more than delighted if anyone critically examines what he 
wrote. The Buddha and his Dhamma is an open text, 
waiting for readers and practitioners to apply the tests that 
Babasaheb prescribed. 
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Dr. Babasahab Ambedkar and Pali language 

Volume no. 16 published by the Government of 
Maharashtra as a part of the Writings and Speeches of Dr. 
Bahasaheb Ambedkar includes over 400 pages of Pali- 
English dictionary. It includes the complete dictionary of 
Pali- English-Hindi-Gujarati-Marathi. It includes a concise 
grammar book of Pali language, and also a Puja book. 

Writing a dictionary is not an easy matter. Each word needs 
to be carefully weighed and must be studied with the words 
from the targeted language. Pali is an old classical language 
and English is a new language compared to Pali. Unless one 
has a thorough knowledge of both the languages, it is 
difficult to compose a dictionary. To attempt a dictionary in 
five languages is itself an arduous task as one need to think 
in five languages. The attempt to write a dictionary is also 
an exercise in understanding the terms and captures the 
true essence of words in the source language and express 
them in the target language, in this case, four languages. 

We know now that Babasaheb studied whatever Buddhist 
literature available at that time. He read and studied widely: 
so much so that in his collection there were at least 2000 
books on Buddhism. Having studied them, Baba focussed 
his attention on Pali language as a key to understanding 
Indian history from the Pali language. Pali language is 
indeed important as it was the lingua franca of Ashokan 
India. Pali canonical books are also important to study what 
Buddha might have spoken and the study and 
understanding of Pali can give an important template to 
understand, compare, and practice Buddhism available in 
any other language. The comparative study of Buddhism 
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and teachings in different languages can be an important 
study to build bridges between the communities. 

Babasaheb Ambedkar studied Pali texts carefully and in the 
original Pali language. As his habit was, he took exhaustive 
notes of his reading. He created a matrix of Buddhist 
terminology. For example, be enumerated after studying 
Pali texts how many times the Buddha was addressed as 
Shudra by the Brahmins at that time. He listed the Sutta that 
discussed concepts like self. The study of Pali is important. 
While Baba was open to Buddhism in all its forms and 
varieties, he was also particular about establishing his 
people into what were perhaps the earliest words of the 
Buddha: Buddha Vacana. 

The study of Buddhism is essential to practice it and 
practice of Buddhism is important to realize it. This 
threefold approach is the key. 
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Democracy and Buddhism: Babasaheb Ambedkar on 
the Buddha and Dewey 

Meera Nanda found traces of Deweyen influence on the 
Buddha and His Dhamma written by Babasaheb 
Ambedkar. She even declared that the Buddha as narrated 
by Babasaheb Ambedkar was the ‘Deweyan Buddha’. But it 
can be equally true that many of the ideas in the philosophy 
of John Dewey look like a direct borrowing from the 
teachings of the Buddha, particularly, the concept of 
democracy. Reading about democracy in the philosophy of 
Jon Dewey is just like reading Pali texts and just the 
conceptual translation of Buddhism into modern language. 
We do not know how much John Dewey was influenced by 
Buddhism, but we know for sure that he was exposed to 
Buddhism. He was there in the Chicago Parliament of 
World religion which was the first meeting point of 
America and Buddhism. His friends, particularly Paul Cams 
and William James, were exposed to Buddhism and they 
had studied Buddhism in details. Paul Cams wrote a book 
the ‘Gospel of the Buddha’ which is an account of the 
Buddha’s teachings written for the western readers. There 
is so much Buddhism that can be found in the conceptual 
framework of democracy in the philosophy of John Dewey. 

For John Dewey, the ultimate aim of democracy was the 
reclamation of human personality. (For Dewey, the human 
personality was the end-all and be-all of the democracy, in 
which he was both the concepts as equivalent). For the 
Buddhists, the personality that is reclaimed at the highest 
level is that of the Buddha and therefore to strive to 
become the Buddha is to strive to create a truly democratic 
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society. In the scheme of democracy of John Dewey, 
Democracy is nothing but the society saturated by the 
values of the liberty, equality, and fraternity. The value of 
fraternity is not the derived value but it comes from the 
fact of existence that nothing is independent and exist on- 
its-own-terms, but that everything is dependent, nay 
everything is interdependent. Therefore, for Dewey, a non¬ 
social human being is an abstraction and for him, human 
beings become human beings only in relation with other 
human beings, and that the individual is a ‘concentrated 
society’. If we understand that an ‘atomized’ individual is an 
abstraction, the new possibility opens up which makes an 
individual a social being and that full reclamation of the 
human personality becomes the goal of the individual life 
and society. 

As everything is interdependent, it translates directly into an 
important value of fraternity (let's call it community as the 
word fraternity has masculine connotations). The 
community is a natural value and promotion of the value of 
community is the essence of democracy. Anything that is 
against the value of community is therefore undemocratic 
and anti-social. From this value of community, the value of 
equality comes into being where the members are free to 
reclaim and cultivate their personalities to the highest level. 
The equality that John Dewey promotes is not the 
numerical equality, but the qualitative equality which 
ensures that all the members are free to be what they can 
be. And liberty becomes an important value when it is 
grounded in community and equality. This is a small 
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analysis of Dewey's concept of demography based on his 
philosophy. 

Dewey also saw the role of the mind in democracy. He 
strove until the end of his life to find ‘methods’ to study the 
human mind. He also talked about the human mind as a 
process, verb, and social. This description of mind as 
process, verb, social, and interdependence is actually the 
Buddhist description of the human mind. However, John 
Dewey did not have methods to cultivate the human mind 
on all different levels, the methods which are so 
prominently present in the teachings of the Buddha. 

Babasaheb Ambedkar was the student of Dewey in the 
Columbia University, but he was also the profound student 
and practitioner of Buddhism from very early on in his life. 
He understood the philosophy of John Dewey and 
understood the role of intelligence in the modern world, 
but he also saw that though Dewey had important insights 
to offer to make democracy a reality, he had not had 
methods to create the democracy. The steps towards 
creating democracy are difficult and vary from one country 
to another because they have different histories and pasts. 
In India, the steps towards total democracy have a different 
sequence and it must start with fighting the inequality and 
hierarchy (graded inequality) and poverty, but it must also 
bring in the methods of the Buddha to enable individuals to 
become a truly human personality and help others to 
become true human personalities. That may be the reason 
why, Babasaheb Ambedkar, encouraged the Indians to 
recite the greatest mantra for the realization of democracy 
in 1941 in India: 
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Buddham Saranam Gacchami 
Dhammam Saranam Gacchami 
Sangham Saranam Gacchami 
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The Seven Keys to Read the Buddha and his Dhamma 

The Buddha and His Dhamma (henceforth BHD) authored by 
Babasaheb Ambedkar was posthumously published in 
1957. Babasaheb Ambedkar kept working on this book 
despite his deteriorating health. He kept revising it all the 
time. He was paying every attention to semantics, 
linguistics, grammar, rhetoric, discourse, parables, 
metaphors, symbols, and at the same time he was working 
on the actual physical copy of it. The actual copy would 
have been an aesthetic experience. 

It has been reported that he printed 100 copies of it and 
sent to scholars, practitioners, and other interested people 
for their comments and suggestions. He wanted his 
presentation of Buddhism to be read, understood, and 
critically examined by others. 

BHD is an interesting book. Though it is written on the 
Buddha and his Dhamma, it is not a religious book. Unlike 
books of religions, BHD is open for criticism, 
interpretation, and argumentation. Perhaps, it is the one 
long argument to establish that methods offered by the 
Buddha are timeless and opens up new doors of examining 
the world with compassion and wisdom. 

The first key to understand the BHD is open-mindedness. 
One must read the BHD with an open, critical, and 
engaging mind. The introduction and prologue of the BHD 
suggest what attitudes we must cultivate to read, 
understand, digest, and practice the Dhamma of the 
Buddha. A questioning and inquiring mind is needed to 
enter into the world of the Buddha and His great Dhamma. 
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The second key to understanding BHD is its purpose. The 
BHD is written with a purpose of bringing in one volume 
the vast body of Buddhist canonical and non-canonical 
literature into manageable limits so that an individual can 
have everything one needs to understand and practice the 
Dhamma. 

The third key is to realise its new tools, a new language, and 
new context to understand the original teachings of the 
Buddha. Babasaheb Ambedkar was a student of Pali 
Buddhism and he read widely on various forms and 
presentations of Buddhism. He used new tools such as 
textual analysis, reasoning, the test of probability, 
anthropology to clarify the original teachings of Siddhartha 
Gautama, who became the Buddha. 

The fourth key is understanding the inherent structure of 
the BHD. The structure of the book is fascinating. It is 
divided into 8 books and each book is divided into parts 
and parts are parcelled into individual paragraphs. One can 
give the exact location of the teachings of the Buddha from 
the book. 

The fifth key is understanding the Buddha as the 
Siddhartha Gautama's journey to Buddhahood. The book 
offers a unique presentation on the life of Siddhartha 
Gautama, his trials, his predicaments, his quest, his 
attitudes, and his personality. The biography offered by 
Babasaheb Ambedkar makes us travel a distance through 
the fog created by myths around the Buddha and brings us 
close to the very man who became the Buddha. The 
Buddha, in the biography by Babasaheb Ambedkar is 
immediately accessible. 
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The fifth key is the classification of Dhamma, anti- 
Dhamma, and Sadhamma. Babasaheb gave us a pedagogical 
tool to study, learn, and practice the teachings of the 
Buddha. A clear statement is important to separate the 
wheat from the chaff. The clear classification of what is 
Dhamma and what is Adhamma is important to dispel 
confusion. But this dualistic classification is also examined 
in the light of the philosophy of Dhamma called 
Sadhamma. For Babasaheb Ambedkar, the philosophy was 
not speculation, but actual action plan to reconstruct the 
world, a ground plan where things matter. This is the 
reason why the Philosophy of Dhamma offers a guiding 
lamp and an actual plan. 

The sixth key is to recognise moral principles to organize 
community at various levels. The discussion on Sangha as 
the ideal and moral society is essential, but equally 
important is the classification of Vinaya for various 
constituents of the society. 

The seventh key is to live like the Buddha. Interestingly, the 
BHD ends at the point where it begins, the Buddha. 
Babasaheb Ambedkar ends the book with summarizing the 
qualities of the Buddha, his way of life, his spirit, his vision, 
and his commitment in life. Babasaheb encourages the 
readers to be their own Buddhas by practicing what 
Siddhartha Gautama, the man who became the Buddha, 
taught and lived. 
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Siddhartha Gautam (Siddhattho Gotamo, In Pali) and 
Bhimrao Ambedkar: Intent on Human Enlightenment 

Siddhartha Gautam was a human being, an enlightened 
being, but still a human being. He did not claim any divine 
origin for himself. The names of his father and mother are 
available to us. Though we do not have full biographical 
details of Siddhartha Gautam, we know quite a lot about 
his quest for enlightenment and his ultimate discovery 
beneath the Bodhi tree. His discovery of the Dhamma 
made him the Buddha. 

He attained Bodhi (the vision of the way it is). But 
whatever we try to speculate on the nature of his 
experience through words and symbols will not be enough 
to communicate his experience. However, we know that 
after attaining the Bodhi, Siddhartha Gautam, who became 
the Buddha, travelled from place to place for 45 years to 
teach the path of realization to end suffering. He went on 
to establish the order of his disciples who compiled his 
teachings into Dhamma and Vinaya for the later 
generations. 

Buddha's teachings spread far and wide and even today his 
teachings are healing the suffering humanity and it will 
continue to show light to the people in the dark. 

Bhimrao Ambedkar born 2500 years after Siddhartha 
Gautam had a remarkable life. A life fully dedicated to 
relieving people of their suffering. Bhimrao Ambedkar is 
addressed as Bodhisattva by his followers, and the Pali 
word Bodhisatta communicates something that encapsulates 
the life of Bhimrao Ambedkar: Bodhisatta is someone who 
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is intent on enlightenment. Looking at the biography of the 
Buddha, the Buddha was not intent on his personal 
enlightenment, but he was intent on the enlightenment of 
all and therefore he set out in all directions for the 
‘happiness of many and welfare of many’. 

If we remove the ‘spiritual’ aura from the great enlightened 
being, Siddhartha Gautam, we can sense that enlightenment 
is a human possibility that can be attained by anyone ‘intent 
on enlightenment’. It is not that some people are endowed 
with magical qualities to become enlightened. 

The Pali word ‘Buddha’ is derived from Buddhi , one who 
has the knowledge or the person who knows. Though it is 
not just ordinary knowledge, the Buddhi means the 
intention to acquire vast knowledge. The Bodhisatta 
acquires knowledge to free people of their suffering, to 
direct them to higher goals in their lives, and to fight all the 
odds they might face to attain the highest. 

The Bodhisatta takes refuge in the Buddha, which means 
they take refuge in the highest, they give the highest to 
people, they know the Highest, they are led by the Highest 
and, in a sense they live an extraordinary human life. 
Though it is important to take refuge in the Buddha, and 
historic Buddha, Siddhartha Gautam, represents a refuge: 
the ‘Buddhahood’ is attained by previous Buddhas (called 
the Adi-Buddha) and some of them were historic Buddhas 
and Bhimrao Ambedkar, judging by his life and mission, is 
the Buddha of our times. His entire life is a long quest for 
liberation of people. He liberated people who were worst 
treated for centuries by the caste system. Their humanity 
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was shattered and broken. They had no hope. They had no 
future. 

There is so much in the life of Bhimrao Ambedkar that one 
can take it as their guide to become enlightened. He opened 
limitless possibilities and doors of freedom for m i lli ons. 
The contemporary history of India is witness to that. His 
mere name invokes confidence and power among the 
people who were broken for centuries. 
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Babasaheb and Buddhism: Brief Comments 

Babasaheb Ambedkar was not just a critical thinker, but 
also a person of action. He thought through what is 
happening around him and intervened with all the energy 
and resources he had. His mind was not stuck in the history 
or worried about the possible future outcomes for his was 
the quest for liberation, for freedom, and the realization of 
the highest possibility for each individual and every society 
struck in the inhuman institutions. Therefore, his path to 
liberation was guided by a philosophy that has liberating 
nature. The philosophy that guided Babasaheb was the 
philosophy of Buddhism. He was a well-read person and he 
had a mind to penetrate and understand the deeper truth. 
Why did he choose Buddhism as not only his personal 
philosophy but also his social philosophy? It is a deeper 
question but needs some background to understand it. This 
is how Babasaheb saw Buddhism: 

1. Indian history is the history of conflict between 
Buddhism and Brahminism: 

A serious reading of Indian history will bring this truth out 
that the two worldviews were at the loggerheads in India: 
the human and liberating worldview of the Buddhists and 
inhuman and confining worldview of the Brahmins. In this 
history of philosophy of India, there is a continuous 
dialogue between these two worldviews. Babasaheb 
Ambedkar was a student of Indian history and he saw the 
process as revolution and counterrevolution. Therefore, in 
Buddhism, he saw a critic of Brahminism 

.2. Buddhism as the total revolution: 
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In Buddhism, Babasaheb saw the methods of complete 
transformation: of self and society. Buddhism offers a 
complete path to build up societies and individuals. 

3. Buddhism was the faith of India's untouchables and the 
backward classes: 

This has been becoming clearer due to many studies. But 
the remarkable research by Babasaheb in his work Who were 
the Untouchables is a great historic work in itself. 

4. Buddhism is universal: 

Buddhism is not based on sacred geography or sacred 
books. It is a set of methods and principles that the Buddha 
discovered. 

5. Buddhism was the first mass movement that sought the 
liberation of women: 

Buddha included women in his organized Sangha and 
opened the doors of deathlessness for all. Rise and fall of 
Hindu Women is a masterpiece written by Babasaheb to 
explain the role of Buddhism in this area (Ambedkar, 
2014). 

6. Buddhism was against the ethnic discrimination and 
caste discrimination: 

The Sangha admitted everyone irrespective of their social 
and ethnic background. 

7. Buddhism is inherently flexible: 

Impermanence is the heart of Buddhist taking which imply 
that anything is not inherently solid. Everything emerges 
depending on the causes and conditions. 
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Goal of the Buddha and His Dhamma 

The Buddha and His Dhamma is written in a unique fashion. 
It has many layers of meaning and every reading of it offers 
a different perspective. Its form and structure is interesting, 
thematic and schematic. It needs lifelong reading and 
continuous engagement to understand the deeper meaning 
and aspirations of Babasaheb Ambedkar. This is the last 
book Babasaheb wrote, though we have drafts of the other 
books available in his store, this is the book his energy was 
focused at the end of his life. The preface is written in a 
style that highlights the purpose of the book. Babasaheb 
Ambedkar wanted to raise certain questions which were 
important for the future of Buddhism. He is seeking the 
collective exploration into the important question that must 
be answered for the future of Buddhism through the 
preface that he wrote. 

The questions were not important from the point of view 
of the doctrinal consistencies. As the scholar-practitioner of 
Pali language and Buddhism, Babasaheb Ambedkar was 
very well-read in the Pali scriptures and other Buddhist 
texts. His wide reading is reflected in not only Buddha and 
His Dhamma , but also in his other writings and his speeches. 
The four questions raised by Babasaheb Ambedkar in the 
preface are important for the future of Buddhism. They are 
very important for the future of Buddhism in India to a 
great extent. The discussion around them will lead to 
much-needed clarity on Buddhism at least in the liberation 
context of the people who follow Babasaheb Ambedkar. 
The four areas on which Babasaheb Ambedkar raised 
questions are the reason the Buddha left his home (Great 
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Renunciation: Varivraja ), the formulaic exposition of the 
four noble truths, the doctrine of Karma and Rebirth, and 
the role of Bhikkhu. 

The Buddha did not leave his home because he saw the 
four sights, but there was a deeper issue at stake. The 
deeper issue according to Babasaheb Ambedkar was the 
issue of conflict. We do not know when the four sights were 
introduced as the reasons for Siddhartha's renunciation, but 
it seems that there was a deeper issue at the heart of 
Siddhartha's renunciation. We are told that Siddhartha was 
pained and depressed by the sights of birth, disease, and 
death and was encouraged by the sight of renunciation. It 
may be probably true, but it is not useful in taking 
Buddhism to the masses as these sights are all-pervasive 
and too common. 

The people at large experience the three sights often in 
hundreds and also see many philosophies that market 
themselves as the way out of these three human 
predicaments, but to what avail? No one knows. If one 
looks at the present human world, it is distinctly marked by 
the conflicts everywhere. The question, therefore, takes us 
in an important area. 

Can Buddha help to solve the conflict in the world? Most 
importantly, can the Buddhists offer any solution or way 
out or path to end the conflict in the world at every level? 
The debate is not over the texts and references to the actual 
events which led to Siddhartha's renunciation. The future 
of Buddhism will be determined by the role it will play in 
addressing the most glaring problems faced by humanity 
today: the problem of strife and conflicts. 
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The second question Babasaheb raised is the question of 
four noble truths. Again, the question must be answered 
from the ‘future of Buddhism’ point of view, and not from 
the ‘doctrinal consistencies’ point of view. The four noble 
truths will become the stumbling block if the Buddha's 
teachings are reduced to the Dukkha and Dukkha alone. 
Babasaheb Ambedkar resolves this question for himself 
that the Buddha not only offers to end the individual 
suffering but also structural suffering and Buddhism is a 
solid method to reform the world. 

The popular presentation of the four noble truths makes 
the whole Buddhism feel like it is aimed at ending the 
suffering of the individual and individual alone. There is 
nothing for ending the social dukkha in the bare bone 
formulation of it. The fundamental quest of Buddhism is 
the cultivation of the human mind to a level where it 
becomes capable of resolving conflicts within and conflicts 
without the conflict between the self and the other. For his 
followers who came from the worst suffering due to 
inhuman social structure, any doctrines that teach them that 
the existence itself is suffering is not only unhelpful but 
also demeaning, to say the least. 

The third question is equally important. Babasaheb 
Ambedkar raises the question about Karma and Rebirth. 
He raises several questions and the most important 
question he raises is ‘whose’ rebirth. What is being reborn? 
He describes karma, not a fatalistic doctrine where the 
individuals are entrapped forever in cyclic perversions, but 
as the force that can transform the people and the society. 
He hands over the agency of good or bad in the world to 
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human beings and not to any mythical god. The 
presentation of Karma as an individualistic ‘causation 
theory’ is challenged by Babasaheb Ambedkar. He seeks to 
look at Kamma from the social point of view and in doing 
so he divorces Karma from the rebirth. Karma is the action 
in the world that determines the moral order. It does not 
determine where one is born after one's death. One can go 
on beating around the bush by talking about it infinitely, 
but it will not help the future of Buddhism. Future of 
Buddhism depends upon making it create a morally ordered 
society that does not exploit. 

The fourth question is the role of Bhikkhu. Should he or 
she seek to become an ideal human being? In seeking to be 
ideal among human beings, reduces him/her to fetch a 
selfish ideal. This is very important. As a pursuit of ideal 
human being, one can become selfish, but in the service of 
the society, one can become ideal. The ideal human being 
can be useless to society and there are many criteria to 
become ideal as it cannot be fundamentally determined 
what an ideal human being is, but a person committed to 
service can easily be determined and there can be many 
ways to become serviceable to the fellow human beings. 
The purpose of Buddhism is to serve human beings and 
societies. In this approach, Buddhism becomes immediately 
accessible to people. Buddhism is often described as 
beneficial in the beginning, in the middle, and in the end. 
The important criterion is if Buddhism benefits human 
beings or not. If it does not and only seek ideal in abstract 
then it is not useful for people and it will have no future. 
The history of Buddhism is a guide to it. 
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In the tension between the efficacy of Buddhism to end the 
human problems and the doctrinal consistencies, the 
efficacy of Buddhism must take precedence over the 
doctrinal consistencies. There is enough in the Pali 
scriptures and all other Buddhist scriptures to pick and 
chose from to solve various psychological diseases that 
plague human minds, but Buddhism is not just a 
psychological remedy. The quest of the Buddha was much 
bigger. He strove hard to create human societies which are 
just and humane with the methods to train human minds 
individually and collectively. 
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Some Notes on 

Buddha, Marx and Babasaheb Ambedkar 

Babasaheb Ambedkar read Marx extensively. It is evident 
from his writings and speeches. He not only read Marx but 
also studied it critically as he saw various movements 
inspired by Marx when he was alive. He witnessed the 
Russian revolution of 1917 and the Chinese revolution of 
1949. Babasaheb Ambedkar was concerned with the issue 
of labour and he started his first political party around the 
issue of labour as the broad category 46 . He looked at the 
communist manifesto, along with Rousseau’s social 
contract, writings on capital and labour by Pope Leo III, 
and Mill's liberty as programmatic documents for the 
labour issue. He snubbed the Brahmin Marxists when he 
talked about Brahminism and Capitalism as the two 
enemies of the labouring masses. His reading made him 
think that had Marx born in India, he would have written 
Das Capital in a different fashion. And according to 


46 In August 1936 Dr Ambedkar formed his first 
political party called as Independent Labour Party 
through which he he "drew a comprehensive 
program which answered all the immediate needs 
and grievances of the landless, poor tenants, 
agriculturists and workers (Keer, 1954). The first 
general meeting of Independent Labour Party was 
held in Bombay on August 7, 1937 presided by Dr 
Ambedkar. From the platform of this party Dr 
Ambedkar not only raised the issues of workers but 
also posed a stern critic of the politics of Congress 
and also Community leaders. 
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Babasaheb Ambedkar, if Lenin was bom in India he would 
have attacked the cultural/religious foundation of India. 

Though he read Marx widely and deeply, he had issues with 
Indian Marxists who did not pay any attention to the 
question of annihilation of caste, but only dwelt in the 
speculative theories and lost their heads in the ‘New 
Philosophy’ and ‘New Language’. The Hindu Proletariat is 
a contradiction as the labouring classes were divided 
gradually in the fixed social order, their unity was 
impossible to achieve against their common oppressor. The 
Caste system is the division of labourers. 

He also visualized different scenarios if the communist 
revolution happened in India and concluded after a 
rigorous analysis that the untouchability might end, but the 
untouchables will remain the same. He cited the example of 
Telangana where in 1940, a violent revolution of the 
Kammas, Reddys, and the Dalits freed the land from the 
landholders, but the Kammas and Reddys did not give any 
land to the Dalits, they were only ready to double their 
wages. Hundreds of Dalits died in this mobilization. The 
control over the resources such as land is important for the 
communistic society, but the Indian communists were not 
concerned with the redistribution of resources, but the 
capture of power and maintaining the caste hegemony 
within their structures. From the genuine Marxist 
perspective, the Brahmin communists are fake and even 
anti-Marx. 

Babasaheb Ambedkar agreed with Marx on inbuilt 
exploitation as there is class conflict and that every class 
struggle is a political struggle for shifting the power from 
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the minority class to the majority who suffer. He also 
agreed with the democratic vision in the communist 
manifesto that talks of democracy for majority people. 

The great Buddhist and Marxist scholar, Rahul Sankrityan 
wrote an important paper by the title Buddhist Dialectics in 
which he argued that the Buddha also used dialectics to 
solve the social problems. To our contemporary purposes, 
the formation of the ‘Bahujan’ as the exploited class of 
people is important who are being oppressed by the 
‘Alpajan’. Had Buddha talked about ‘Sarvajan’, the scope of 
class struggle and of the social transformation would have 
not been possible. The Buddha, according to Rahul 
Sakrityayan talked about ‘Bahujan Hitay, Bahujan Sukhay’ 
creating contradiction to be resolved. This is a remarkable 
analysis and hence India to have the social revolution, the 
Bahujan Samaj must be developed by the annihilation of 
the caste program. There is, therefore, a program to 
annihilate the caste that is in tune with the vision of the 
communist manifesto: 

1. A political program that will make the exploited people 
of India divided into castes into one large class of Bahujans. 

2. The international unity of all the oppressed classes 
throughout the world. 

3. A practical and pragmatic approach to resolve every 
contradiction. 
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On Learnings from Torch Bearers 
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The Questions of King Milind: A Manual for 
Discussion and Communication on Buddhism 

The Questions of Milind (henceforth, QoM) is a record of 
the dialogue between Milind, the great learned Greek king, 
and Nagasena, the great learned Buddhist monk. Their 
philosophical, geographical, linguistic, and family 
backgrounds are different. They have been living very 
different, not to say contrary, lifestyles. Milind as a king had 
everything, and Nagasena being a monk had nothing. Jorge 
Borges thought that it is an example of a dialogue between 
everything and nothing. This dialogue can also be seen as a 
dialogue between the west and the east. 

The dialogue is in the form of questions and answers. 
Milind asks questions to Nagasena, and Nagasena answers 
back. This simple process reflects the mental attitudes of 
the two great personalities. As it is a record of dialogue, it 
engages the reader as a bystander and stimulates them to 
think about their positions. The dialogue is a device used by 
the famous philosopher, Plato, to bring alive mind and 
thoughts of his teacher, Socrates. Similarly, Mahatma Jotiba 
Phule used the dialogue form to expose the Brahminical 
exploitation of India's lowered castes. Galileo used this 
device of dialogue to teach scientific truths. This form of 
recording back and forth is an important pedagogical tool. 

In the context of QoM, it is a tool to teach not only 
Buddhism and its key concepts, but it is also a tool, or 
rather training in communication. Due to its educational 
nature, Babasaheb Ambedkar valued and revered this text 
very deeply. He founded a college in Aurangabad named 
after Milind, and the campus of the college was given the 
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name of Nagasena. His ideal for students was Milind and 
for teachers Nagasena. 

The QoM expounds the heart of Buddhism in its details 
and it shows inter-relatedness of teachings themselves. 
Hence, QoM is an intellectual quest of two human beings 
to understand what really matters. As such Milind can be 
also looked upon as a model of personality who is 
educated, rich, and having every material pleasure at their 
disposal, and Nagasena is a model of renunciation but 
completely devoted to understanding deeper truths of life 
and living by the understanding of those truths. 

However, before we undertake to learn something, for that 
matter, when Milind undertook to learn something, the 
attitude of open and free mind is the foremost condition. 
That critical awareness and curiosity is an important 
characteristic of Milind's mind. While Nagasena shows the 
important quality of teacher to be able to engage and teach 
Milind in his terms, and at the same time, introducing new 
terms gradually and carefully. 

This is not to say that Milind and Nagasena are inseparable. 
In a sense, they represent our dialogue with our own mind 
and so is the locus of their discussion and dialogue. We can 
also look at QoM as a game or method in communication, 
or as a drama with two characters. When we witness a 
drama, we are observers and we are also judging the 
different characters, and as it proceeds, we begin to identify 
with one or the other character. However, the QoM begins 
with this very question of identity. It is posed in a dramatic 
way, but can be simply put as: ‘Who is debating with 
whom?’. It doesn't begin with the substance of topic, but 
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rather process of discussion. The substance of the dialogue 
is absent, and what is present is a process of 
communication, the terms of communication themselves. 

So it begins with the fundamental question of identity. 
What is Nagasena? This is like the famous Zen Koan so 
popular in the Korean Zen tradition as: ‘What am IP’ And, 
the answer ends in reducing Nagasena, not to any entity 
that is permanent, self-existing, and substantial, but as it 
turns out Nagasena is just a name, it is just a symbol, it is 
just a convention used for practical reasons. And the 
message from the answer is clear: Do not play with 
language, symbols, and conventions for they do not refer to 
anything that is permanent and substance, they have only 
the practical use. 

Nagasena uses words, symbols, parables, stories, 
metaphors, allegories, and many linguistic vehicles to 
communicate with Milind, but in the end, they have no 
other purpose than understanding the underlying reality, or 
an underlying method to understand that reality which can 
be directly experienced. They both understand this nature 
of their discussion when Milind and Nagasena agree with 
each other that their dialogue is an exercise in 
understanding the truth. This happens in the very second 
question when questioning and answering itself is exposed 
to its ultimate function of a bridge that can connect two 
human minds. 

These preliminary questions are as important as the other 
questions related to many terms and practices. The 
questions and answers is an exercise in understanding the 
essential, but this understanding does not take place in the 
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hierarchy. It is not the communication based on the 
political power of the king or so-called spiritual power of 
the monk. The communication or the dialogue is carried 
out with only one purpose, and the purpose is to attain 
wisdom. 

After exposing the limits of sounds, words, syntax, 
grammar, and language, the dialogue is taken forward. As 
such it is a fairly long book and we will have to understand 
the structure of the QoM. However, the broader 
framework is clear and evident from the few initial 
questions. I would summarise a few key points that I think 
are important. 

In all human communications, it is important to understand 
the limits of the language, and ideologies that are often 
built on the languages, and theories based on fanciful ideas 
to experience what is dynamic. Language is too static to 
understand dynamic. However, the language can be used as 
a possible tool to communicate, clarify, understand, and at 
its best point out at, directed to, look at, what is ever¬ 
present as a dynamic reality. 

Using human communication as a method in arriving at 
unity in understanding: 

The dialogue between Milind and Nagasena is not an ego- 
battle, as, in the beginning, the terms of the discussion and 
the purpose of the discussion are settled, and before I 
encourage you all to read this important book, I will 
summarise some important takeaways from me: 

- Do not make any dialogue, discussion, or debate a 
personal issue; because communication to its very root and 
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essence can never be personal, it is always an interpersonal 
process. 

- Do not let the discussion take place based on the position 
of power or hierarchy, but it should always take place based 
on the common quest of truth and mutual respect 

- Arguments and counter-argument without having a 
direction or wisdom can just become wordplay 

- It is always important to create a comfortable situation for 
both the parties before any discussion takes place. 
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Chamaripa, the Shoemaker, tells a Yogin that he has 
been unable to find a guru in spite of his desire for the 

Dhamma. 

Chamaripa is one of the Siddhas mentioned among the 84 
Siddhas in the Buddhist tradition. 

The instructions of Camaripa are another example of taking 
daily life as a spiritual exercise. Discontented with the 
ordinary life, Chamaripa meets a yogin who gives him 
instructions that transforms his work as a shoemaker into a 
spiritual activity. He is told to identify the mental 
distortions (in Sanskrit kleshas , in Tibetan Njon mongs) and 
his conceptualizations, the roots of his bondage, with the 
leather of his trade. 

This leather is sewn onto the boards of friendliness and 
compassion (two of the Four Immeasurables generated in 
traditional Buddhist practice) with the cords of 
nonattachment to worldly concerns. The drill to be used in 
the sewing is the instruction of the guru, the instrument by 
which the ordinary life is penetrated. The result is not an 
obliteration of his mental pattern, but a transformation of 
it, just as the leather is changed into a shoe. 
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The Hall of the great hero: Shakyamuni flanked by 
Mahakashyapa and Ananda 

This is the shrine in the Buddha Vihar in the outskirts of 
Taipei city in Taiwan. The Vihar was founded 110 years 
back and the images in the old Vihar are made from the 
clay. This Vihar belongs to Chan Tradition, but currently, a 
very learned monk from Penang, Malaysia is the head. He 
studied at Pune University in India, further went on to 
study at Kelaniya University in Sri Lanka, and finished his 
PhD from Nanjing University in China in Abhidhamma. 
He brings in the wide understanding of Buddhism. 

Traditionally, the Buddha is flanked by the great Dhamma 
Senapati: Sariputto and Moghalyayana. They are considered 
as the chief disciples of our great master Sakyamuni. But 
both of them died before the Buddha. Both Kashyapa and 
Ananda outlived the Buddha. 

In the Zen Tradition, Kashyapa and Ananda are called the 
founding fathers. The role of Ananda in Buddhist history is 
unique. He was a very liberal personality and made a unique 
contribution in not only preserving the teachings of the 
Buddha but also bringing women in to the Sangha. 
Kashyapa was called heretic and known for his 
conservative views on women. This is not to vile Kashyapa, 
it is the impression one gets after reading the scriptures. 
There are limits to interpretation and any interpretation is 
subjective and personal and might open up possibilities of 
interpretations. 

I interpret this image as the great hero (Mahavira), the 
Buddha, is holding the two views, two attitudes, two 
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strands, and perhaps that is how we are: liberal and 
conservatives, heretic and open, traditional and modern, 
epicure and stoic, nothing and everything. 

In the minds of the Buddha, nothing is discarded as 
unworthy of attention and hence possible sources of 
enlightenment. But to wade through the thickets of views is 
a difficult job, almost heroic. It is heroic not to take 
positions and act wisely in such situations. 
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Kabir Panth: Emancipatory approach of Pralhad Singh 

Tipanya 

The Bhajans and Dohas of Kabir are a very popular genre. 
Leading singers like Abida Parveen, Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan, 
to name a few, have sung Kabir's song. But Pralhad Singh 
Tipanya saheb started a spiritual movement based around 
singing the songs of Kabir. 

Some of the key elements of Pralhad Singh Tipanya's 
approach to Kabir Panth are as under: 

1. Kabir Panth is not a religion with dogma, but it is the 
path towards liberation by realizing what the essence of 
one’s existence is 

2. Kabir Panth is not a sect, but an all-inclusive way of life 
in the service of freedom and compassion 

3. The des (realm) that Kabir envisioned is beyond 
discrimination and any limitations 

4. The Kabir Panth (way) can be learned and imbibed 
through songs and music 

5. Reading books related to Kabir’s teachings is useful 

6. One practice to attain deathless state can be realized 
through meditative practices, but not necessarily 

7. The goal is to attain guru inside and treat others like 
gurus 

8. The reality is the boundless sound which is the essence 
of one's being 

9. The community of singer-practitioners is the heart of the 
practice 
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Shahu: Maharaja who willed to abdicate his throne for 
social democracy in India 

In the history of the world, Shahu Maharaj shines like the 
brightest stars in the galaxy who renounced everything for 
the welfare of suffering humanity. Shahu came to power 
when everything was in the flux in India. India was ruled by 
the British. They controlled 11 British Provinces and 
exercised indirect control over 500 princely states. The 
princes could micro-manage their empire, but the macro¬ 
management like defence and the external relationship was 
left to the British. 

Shahu Maharaj was the prince of the Kolhapur state. Shahu 
Maharaj was trained to be a ruler by the British officials and 
seniors in his state. He studied many subjects, but also his 
theoretical training was supplemented by extensive 
fieldwork. He travelled to many places in India. He went 
abroad to study. He was trained as an able administrator 
and he worked very hard to be an able administrator. His 
life proved how one man can make a difference in the lives 
of many. He demonstrated how public policies can actually 
be worked out to remove contradictions in society. 

Shahu Maharaj experienced the Brahmin arrogance first 
hand in what is now famous as Vedokta episode. Shahu 
was not allowed to hear the recitation of Vedas because he 
was a Shudra according to Brahmins. Earlier in the history, 
Mahatma Jotiba Phule was insulted by the Brahmins and he 
launched the non-Brahmin movement. His movement 
gained strength and influenced the course of history by 
creating a true foundation of Indian nationhood. His 
movement was still fresh when Shahu came to the scene. 
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Jotiba’s close friend, Dada Keluskar, the leader of the non- 
Brahmin movement was close to Shahu Maharaj as well. 
Shahu tried to keep the torch burning by fostering and 
supporting the movement started by Jotiba. Shahu became 
the staunch admirer of the non-Brahmin movement when 
he saw how his administration was dominated by the 
Brahmins. In his bid to create an equitable and efficient 
system of Governance, he initiated many policies, but the 
most significant was the policy of reservation. 

He reserved seats for the non-Brahmins in his 
administration. He also came up with the idea of reverse 
treatment to the Brahmins who dominated his 
administration and at times schemed against their own 
Maharaj. He created a negative list of those who were 
overly represented in the Government. Perhaps, it is time 
in India to think about reverse discrimination, in a sense of 
creating a negative list of those communities which 
dominates every organ of the governance in India today. 
The communities which are listed in the negative list should 
be given representation according to their proportion of 
the population and the communities in the positive list 
must be advanced to various positions by creating the level 
playing field. 

Shahu enacted other schemes that will benefit his people. 
The state of Kolhapur saw the advent of industries and 
growing economy under his reign. He built dams and 
markets for economic growth, but he was not interested 
merely in economic growth, but his interest was primarily 
in economic and human development. 
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He started boarding schools for the untouchables and 
started special scholarships for the marginalized people. He 
also stressed on the education of girls. His state policies 
were cleverly designed and meticulously executed. 

But his greatest contribution came as the leader of the non- 
Brahmins. In the Mangaon conference held in 1920, 
Maharaj invited great leaders from all over India, including 
a great Buddhist monk, Bhante Bodhanand. And, young 
Bhim was given the prominent place in the conference. In 
his conference, the great Maharaj declared young Bhim as 
the leader of the non-Brahmins and introduced him as their 
future leader. The friendship between Babasaheb 
Ambedkar and Shahu Maharaj is an example of how people 
should relate with each other as friends and colleagues. The 
letters exchanged between them are moving testimony of 
the commitment to the cause bigger than one human life 
span. Babasaheb requested and Maharaj obliged. Maharaj 
requested and Babasaheb followed. Such was their 
friendship that when Maharaj died, Babasaheb was 
overwhelmed. 

Maharaj supported every single initiative of Babasaheb 
Ambedkar. Maharaj gave funds for Mook Nayak 47 , the first 
newspaper Babasaheb Ambedkar started. Maharaj gave 

47 Mooknayak was the first newspaper started by 
Babasaheb Ambedkar with its first issue being 
published on January 31, 1920. Shahu Maharaj 
provided a fund of Rs 2,500 which helped Babasaheb 
to begin this project. Due to financial constrains and 
managerial crisis this fortnightly newspaper was 
shut down after three years in 1923. 
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scholarship to Babasaheb to finish his education. When 
India was seeing the possibilities of electoral democracy in 
the 1930s, Maharaj was willing to support the politics of the 
non-Brahmins fully. He was committed to make non- 
Brahmin movement an all India movement. Maharaj stood 
behind Babasaheb like the solid tower of strength. 
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On Periyar: What Strategies we can Draw from His 
Life and Mission to Counter Sanctioned Oppression 

and Inequality 

Even after his death, Periyar invokes fear in the minds of 
Brahmins/Hindutva forces and mixed response among the 
Dalits in Tamil Nadu. Any person and his actions can be 
understood only with the understanding of their situation 
and nature of people and problems around them. To 
measure any person of the past against the present time 
does not do justice to their actions. So we concentrate on 
what we can learn and apply today from the biography and 
actions of Periyar. In other words, what strategies can we 
learn from Periyar: 

1. Have a clear goal: the annihilation of Brahminism: 

Periyar was anti-Brahminism to the extent that he was 
against Hinduism constructed by the Brahmins. To destroy 
Brahminism was his clear goal. He never lost sight of his 
goal of the destruction of Brahminism. His movement 
slammed the statues of Ganesha and later on Ram in 
public. He wrote books to deconstruct and ultimately 
destroy the Brahminical books. His book on Ramayana is 
sti ll banned in Uttar Pradesh. To annihilate Brahminism, he 
saw the need for annihilation of caste. This strategy 
involved inter-caste marriages known as Self Respect 
marriages and abandoned of the caste names. He was one 
of the heroes of Vaikom Temple entry movement. 

2. Grassroot level mobilization 

Periyar throughout his life was involved in grassroots level 
mobilization. He travelled widely throughout not only India 
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but the world as well. He mobilized non-Brahmin 
movement wherever the non-Brahmin Tamil migrated. 

3. Steering away from direct politics, but supporting the 
political society to further the interests of Non-Brahmins 

Periyar had a chance to become the Chief Minister of Tamil 
Nadu had he wanted, but he refrained from making his 
movement fully political. As we know that he was involved 
in the politics and even campaigned against his own 
protege, Annadurai, he was not immune to electoral 
politics. But he kept his movement above politics and not 
subservient to politics. In a highly politicized world of non- 
Brahmin movement, every social movement seeks the goal 
of a political party. Movements are powerful in their core if 
they have clear goals in sight. 

4. Broadening alliances to counter the Brahminism 

Though Periyar was a Kannadiga, in his scheme of Dravid 
Nadu, he was ready to forgo regional identity. Whenever he 
talked about Dravid Nadu, he included present-day 
Telangana, Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Karnataka, and Tamil 
Nadu together. At times, he added parts of Bengal in his 
scheme of Dravid Nadu. But strangely he denounced the 
idea of the formation of Dakshin Pradesh as a big state in 
independent India. 

5. Making regional issues mobilize against the idea of Hindi, 
Hindu, and Hindustan 

He militated against all the colonization of south India by 
resisting imperialist tendencies of the Brahminical Hindutva 
forces. 
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Homage to Buddhist Panther, Raja Dhale 

People of my generations in the Ambedkarite families grew 
up listening stories about Dalit Panthers. Raja Dhale was a 
prominent panther. The spirit of Dalit Panther is still 
needed, and perhaps more than ever looking at what is 
happening. Surprisingly, the people exploited by the 
Brahminical Hindu Social order did not turn violent to gain 
their rights. Perhaps the Ambedkarite movement might be 
the rarest movement which did not advocate violence as a 
strategy for ending their oppression. The movement for 
rights has every reason to turn violent looking at the 
violence perpetuated by the caste Hindus. It has not. 

Babasaheb Ambedkar did the greatest favour to India by 
choosing creative and peaceful methods. He also knew the 
importance of force and its use. Force and violence are two 
different things and Babasaheb discussed the utility of force 
and how instrumental force is essential to reform and 
transform. The force of Dalit Panthers arose from the 
understanding of transformation. 

Dalit panthers though inspired by the Black Panthers had 
no access to weapons. Like the black panthers, they 
planned socio-economic developments. Like Black 
Panthers, the Dalit Panthers tried to create rainbow 
alliances. Anyone who is exploited in any form was a Dalit: 
it was a broader category, unlike the division today into 
Dalit and Bahujan. Even the exploited Bahujan is a Dalit. 
Exploited anywhere is a Dalit. Such was the broad 
philosophical framework! 
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Some people claim that the Dalit Panthers arose from the 
literary movement is a partial truth. That was the time the 
first generation was arising after the death of Babasaheb. 
That spirit to fight by all means for the survival of the 
community is needed if the movement is to succeed. We 
need panthers' spirit. The spirit that Samata sainik Dal 
(SSD) embodied. The spirit must be reawakened. 

Panther Raja Dhale was after all a Buddhist panther. Even 
Buddhism today needs the spirit of Asokan lions to roar 
the truth: the truth of human suffering and the truth of the 
path that ends human suffering. 
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P.L. Narasu and Revival of Buddhism in India 

In the history of Buddhism in contemporary India, many 
great personalities played an outstanding role. One of the 
stars in this galaxy of great people is P.L. Narasu. Prof. 
Narasu is an important figure in history for not only his 
contribution to the revival of Buddhism but also raising 
voice against the caste system. 

Trained in Physics, he later became a professor of Physics 
in the present-day Tamil Nadu. His family came from 
Telugu background. This great worshiper of science 
became a great follower of the Buddha. 

Just looking at the titles of the books professor authored, 
one can understand his erudition, interest, and his quest in 
life. The titles of the books are A Study of Caste , What is 
Buddhism , The essence of Buddhism, and The religion of Modern 
Buddhist. 

After reading these four books one gets a comprehensive 
understanding of Buddhism. His books were translated in 
many languages and he reached a wider audience while he 
was alive. His book The Essence of Buddhism became an 
instant hit and it was also translated in the Japanese 
language. Babasaheb Ambedkar was familiar with the great 
work of Professor Narasu so much so that he republished 
The Essence of Buddhism in 1948 and supervised the plates of 
various photos that were included in the book. Not only he 
published this book but also wrote a preface to it. 

Babasaheb Ambedkar had a copy of the Religion of Modern 
Buddhist in the manuscript, which was later acquired by G. 
Aloysius, the great scholar of the Buddhist movement in 
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South India. The copy of the manuscript was available with 
Vasant Moon. Babasaheb agreed with the thoughts and 
mission of this great scholar who came from the backward 
class community. 

A. study of Caste is a small but fascinating book on caste and 
many of the propositions in this book are clearly stated and 
proved with the help of both textual analysis and careful 
inference from the facts available. He too linked the 
untouchability practice with the fall of Buddhism in India. 

What is Buddhism? is something like a sparkling gem and in 
its own right, even with this single book, one can get a 
complete and clear understanding of the Buddha's 
teachings. He clearly takes the readers step by step towards 
a clearer and broader understanding of Buddhism. 

The Essence of Buddhism is a masterpiece. It appears like an 
elaboration of What Is Buddhism? and many of the concepts 
are laid bare analytically. 

The religion of the Modern Buddhist is about the Buddhist 
mission and how modern Buddhists should approach 
Buddhism in order to help spread the teachings of the 
Buddha and also to make Buddhism a vital force in the 
world. 

We need to read Professor Narasu and his exposition of 
the Dhamma. It offers a perspective of a scientist and a 
Buddhist. 
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Poems of Manhae: Liberation through love 

Manhae was a Buddhist monk bom in South Korea. 
Besides devoting his life to serve the Buddha Dhamma, he 
was in the forefront in the politics and he practiced what is 
today known as socially-engaged-Buddhism, someone who 
strives to realize social, political, and economic liberation of 
human beings through Buddhism. 

He is well known throughout the Korean speaking world as 
the poet par excellence, particularly his poems on love are 
famous. It might look odd for those who only encounter 
the dry form of Buddhism where love is treated as 
something to be avoided if they have to attain the 
liberation. However, Manhae's poems are the expressions 
of freedom through ordinary human emotions and love as 
the basic human emotion. 

Often it is discussed who Manhae loved so much that it 
inspired poems of love that can potentially enliven the 
human hearts to the liberating experiences. The word for 
the object of longing in the Korean language is Nim. 
Therefore, the apt name for the collection of his poems is 
everything yearned for. Thus love connotes the entire universe 
and aspects of it, millions of them, yearned by human 
beings. Human beings yearn for a myriad number of things, 
from people to emotions, and the list can go on and on. 
The object of longing for Manhae (which means ten 
thousand seas) is discussed and debated much. If we look 
at it politically, it was yearning for his country to be free 
when it was colonized by the Japanese. He fought for the 
liberation of his country. Most of the people concluded that 
his nim was his country. 
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As he was a Buddhist monk, his nim was also Nirvana, the 
ultimate state of being free and it is reflected in his great 
poems Yearning for Freedom. It is also clear from his poems 
that he was not seeking extraordinary states, but his 
liberation was grounded in the ordinary experiences of daily 
life we all go through. 

Manhae's nim was open-ended on the philosophical 
ground, but on the semantic ground, it was contextualized 
with his poems representing levels of yearnings. Manhae 
was also a married man and some of the critiques comment 
that his nim was actually a Buddhist Bhikkuni. It may 
sound heretical for those who limit Buddhism to some set 
of rules such as a Buddhist monk cannot be in love with a 
Buddhist nun, but those were the transitional times in 
Buddhism in that context. Whether Great Master’s nim was 
a woman or country or Nirvana is not a point, the point is 
the earnestness of his being yearned for something 
wholeheartedly and that yearning did not exclude anything. 

Manhae's poems on love and longing are not superficial 
reflections on emotions, but they are deeper vehicles to 
take us beyond ordinary through ordinary. It is difficult to 
choose one sea from the thousands of poetic seas of 
Manhae, but I include one here to get a glimpse into the 
great mind of Manhae: 

Samadhi of Sorrow 

Death, clean as the blue 

Light of heaven cleanses all things. 

Quiet night—the light of 

void—reigns over the earth. 
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By a faint candle, I lie so 
alone and resolute. 

On a sea of tears, I released a 
flower boat. 

It carried my love and sunk 
without a sound. 

Through the samadhi of sorrow, 
I attained ‘self-void.’ 

Drunk on flower mist, the 
beautiful girl 

staggers along the vast plain 
of youth. 

Regarding death lighter than 
a feather, 

love's madman drinks the 
heart's fire like it is ice. 

You loser in love, sick on 
love, 

urging your love to kill itself 
hold me if you want satisfaction. 
Don't you know that my 
arms embody that love? 
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Dogen’s Recipe for Engaged Buddhism 

Dogen is the founder of Soto Zen, the biggest Buddhist 
denomination in Japan today. He is one of the 
revolutionary figures in the history of Buddhism. Zen 
Buddhism is well known as a term in the contemporary 
world. The term is romanticized to a great extent and many 
fancy books are written on it. But the presentation of Zen 
by Dogen is the heart of Shakyamuni Buddha's teaching. 
When one reads Dogen, one begins to see that he inherited 
the Buddhist history from Shakyamuni handing down to 
the patriarchs through his disciples. Dogen's Zen is based 
on Buddhadhamma to the extent that the knowledge of 
Buddhadhamma is so essential to understand Zen along 
with one's own experiences. 

While Dogen is not known as a socially engaged Buddhist, 
but the heart of Buddhism is compassion and so is Dogen's 
presentation of Zen. Dogen is critical of various 
approaches to Buddhism and even Buddhist meditation 
techniques. His approach is rooted in practice and in the 
context of engaged Buddhism, practical. 

He used language in its different twists and turns to 
communicate the experience of Buddha and how to live in 
the world like the Buddha. Much more is written about his 
great approach in many books. The voluminous collection 
of his thoughts is available in a tome called Shobogen^o. For 
our purpose, however, his instruction to cook is a key to 
understand ‘socially engaged Buddhism’. 

The ‘instructions’ is a multilayered text. On the surface, it 
looks like a ‘management’ text for the cook, but when one 
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dwells into it deeper, one begins to see the principles of 
‘engaged Buddhism’ explained with the day-to-day activity 
of cooking. The actual cycle of activity is 24 hours long. 
And Dogen begins with how the cooking is planned for a 
day. This is interesting because Dogen does not give a 
lesson in cooking a particular item, but he is providing 
instructions for a process that takes 24 hours. As a message 
to the socially engaged Buddhists, one needs to learn to be 
mindful of the cycle of day and night. One can be mindful 
of the years, decades, and centuries. But that mindfulness 
of long period/and lasting impact begins with the cycle of 
24 hours: day and night. 

The cycle begins after the noon meal and the head cook 
(tenjo) goes to the other officials in the monastery for the 
provisions. The people entrusted with provisions are 
different. The menu and the number of people are 
discussed among the office bearers of the monastery. The 
second important instruction that the engaged Buddhism 
can get from this is: even though the cook is someone who 
cooks, what he cooks and how much he cooks is a 
collective decision. And the menu is posted. The decision is 
not only made by the eight office bearers, but it is also 
posted so that others in the monastery would know. This is 
a key to harmony in the community that when the 
decisions are made others are notified of those decisions. 

When the cook gets the provisions, he has to look after 
them just like he would look after his precious body parts. 
This is an interesting part of the instructions: looking after 
the resources. As an engaged Buddhist, one needs to look 
after the resources needed to feed the community. In the 
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context of engaged Buddhism, it can be any resource that 
serves the community. The planning of food preparation 
must take into account the number of people living in the 
monastery, but mere counting the people is one level, but 
understanding the nature of the people is important. Dogen 
goes on instructing that some people will eat less and some 
people will eat more. Those who are sick and those who are 
healthy will eat differently. Therefore, planning is dynamic. 
The menu and provisions are not fixed in time-place. The 
planning is a dynamic activity that takes into consideration 
micro details. Zen is not abstract thinking; it is rigorous 
thinking that pertains to concrete details understood in the 
flux. 

Dogen instructs on non-separation/non-discrimination 
between different provisions. Even the cooking material is 
not judged but put to use for creating something depending 
on both what is considered as stale or spicy. To serve the 
people (to serve the triple treasure, which serves the 
public), one cannot do that with a mind full of 
discrimination. One need not judge people and rank them 
based on utility, but all the ingredients can give rise to a 
satisfying meal. In the end, it is not about a particular 
ingredient, it is about the combination of different ones 
which gives us a satisfactory meal. However, the practical 
need for separating rice grains from the stones is also 
instructed by Dogen. Even when there are rice grains and 
stones, the cook separates them with a mind of non¬ 
discrimination. Perhaps, this is a mysterious instruction as 
to how it can be done. It is not enough to ride grains as rice 
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grains, but it is also important to know stones as stones, 
and then just wash rice. 

The instruction given by Dogen is the practical Dhamma: 
the practical Dhamma in contrast with the word Dhamma. 
The instructions for the cook are therefore instructions for 
all those who love Buddhadhamma and understand its role 
in the liberation of humanity. 
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Notes after Discussion with Bhikkhu Bodhi 

Bhikkhu Bodhi is one of the greatest translators of 

Buddhism for modern people, though he would be 

reluctant to classify people into ancient, medieval, or 

modern. He considers the Buddha's teachings to be 

timeless as it deals with the fundamental emotion that each 
human being experiences: the suffering (Dukkha). He has 
been practicing Buddhism for four decades and spent most 
of his time in Sri Lanka. He was also the editor of Buddhist 
Publication Society (BPS) based in Kandy, Sri Lanka. 

He translated Pali Tripitaka in English and his 
encyclopaedic knowledge of Pali Buddhism is a feast for 
those who interact with him. His memory is sharp and he 
can immediately refer to the suttas which could be relevant 
in the discussion. 

Bhante is very inspired with the developments taking place 
towards the revival of Buddhism in India and is fascinated 
by the revival of Buddhism inaugurated by Dr. Babasaheb 
Ambedkar. Bhante concurs with Babasaheb and his 
approach of presenting Buddhism to India. He also agrees 
that some social and political form of Buddhism is 
important for contemporary society. Bhante thinks that 
social conflicts and their reasons can be understood by 
using the frameworks discussed by the Buddha in 
Madhupindak Sutta and Kalah Vivad Sutta. The Dhamma 
though practiced individually is social and Bhante cites 
extensively from the rules of Vinaya and how some of the 
teachings are extendable to the entire society. Bhante also 
thinks that poverty can lead to a lack of ethics and hence 
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social disharmony. For social harmony, equality in society is 
an essential condition. 

After discussing the reasons for Siddhartha's going forth, 
Bhante told that the incidence of conflict between the 
Sakyas and Koliyas is mentioned in the commentaries of 
both Jataka and Dhammapada, but it appears to be a post¬ 
enlightenment event. 

Bhante also thinks that Buddhadasa's criticism of 
Buddhaghosha are not justified as Bhikkhu Bodhi thinks 
that Buddhaghosh wrote based on what was available to 
him and it is not his interpretation. 

To study Pali language, Bhante thinks that through teaching 
the Dhamma, the language can be acquired and hence 
studying texts gradually can help to develop skills in Pali 
language. He recommends starting the study of Pali 
language with Pali Primer written by D Silva, following it up 
with the study of Karunatillake and Gair's Entering the words of 
the Buddha. Currently, Bhante is working on the Pali reader 
using the word-to-word and phrase-by-phrase translation of 
Pali. This reader can be used after finishing the two books 
mentioned above. 

Bhante is a unique figure in our contemporary Buddhist 
world. His contribution to Buddhism is immense. 
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The Life of Gautam Buddha by Krishnarao Arjun 

Keluskar 

The year I passed the English Fourth Standard 
Examination, my community people wanted to celebrate 
the occasion by holding a public meeting to congratulate 
me. Compared to the state of education in other 
communities, this was hardly an occasion for celebration. 
But it was felt by the organizers that I was the first boy in 
my community to reach this stage; they thought that I had 
reached a great height. They went to my father to ask for 
his permission. My father flatly refused, saying that such a 
thing would inflate the boy's head; after all, he has only 
passed an examination and done nothing more. Those who 
wanted to celebrate the event were greatly disappointed. 
They, however, did not give way. They went to Dada 
Keluskar, a personal friend of my father, and asked him to 
intervene. He agreed. After a little argumentation, my father 
yielded, and the meeting was held. Dada Keluskar presided. 
He was a literary person of his time. At the end of his 
address, he gave me as a gift a copy of his book on the life 
of the Buddha, which he had written for the Baroda Sayajirao 
Oriental Series. I read the book with great interest, and was 

greatly impressed and moved by it.This is how I 

turned to the Buddha, with the help of the book given to 
me by Dada Keluskar. It was not with an empty mind that I 
went to the Buddha at that early age. I had a background, 
and in reading the Buddhist Lore I could always compare 
and contrast. This is the origin of my interest in the Buddha 
and His Dhamma. 
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-Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar in the unpublished preface of 
the Buddha and His Dhamma 

In the Marathi language magazine which was titled as 
A.dhyatmikdhnyanratnavali , Dada Keluskar serially published 
writings on the life of the Buddha, which was compiled 
into a book form and published in 1898. The incidence 
which Babasaheb Ambedkar mentioned took place in the 
year 1907. But it is clear from the biographical accounts of 
Babasaheb Ambedkar that Dada Keluskar was very close to 
him and helped in not only providing him books but also 
took him to Maharaja of Baroda twice and got him 
scholarships for his higher studies in both India and later in 
the USA. From the book that Dada wrote, it is clear that he 
had read widely both the English and Sanskrit accounts of 
Buddhism and the Buddha's teachings. He quotes from 
various sources, but the most interesting source that he 
quotes comes from Ashvaghosh, the great Buddhist poet, 
who wrote Buddhacharitra (the life of the Buddha) and 
Lalitvistar. Dada quotes from these two books. 

Interestingly, Dada also quotes from Lotus Sutra and all 
various sources, including the verses from the 
Dhammapada. When we look at the book now, we find 
that these quotes are natural, but these quotes are 
exceptional if we look at the period in which this book was 
published. That time not many books were available in the 
local language, but only in English, and the classical 
languages like Sanskrit and Pali. Dada quotes Rhys Davis 
indicating that he has read him and the Pali Text Society was 
only in 1885 and the translations of the Pali Texts just 
began to be available after that. Even then, Dada quotes at 
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least ten authors in English which he would have read in 
order to write this book. 

Also, Babasaheb Ambedkar claims that the book was 
written for the Gaikwad Oriental Series that was started by 
the great Maharaja of Baroda and he got published many 
books on Buddhism through this series. More research 
needs to be done on the Buddhist books published by the 
great Maharaja. 

The book is not a general book on the life of the Buddha, 
but it also covers many of the teachings of the Buddha, 
including his teachings on meditation and 
paticcasamuppada and it quotes different suttas as well. 

To all this richness of Buddhism, young Bhim was 
introduced early in his life. Though Babasaheb said that this 
book left an indelible mark on his mind and life, it can be 
conjectured that he might have also discussed Buddhism 
with Dada Keluskar and his interest in the Buddha grew 
more and more in his company. One of the Hindi 
biographers of Babasaheb claims that when he travelled to 
Columbia University in 1913, he was carrying books on 
Buddhism. We will not know what kind of books 
Babasaheb was carrying, but his interest in Buddhism was 
deeper from the beginning is evident from a copy of the 
Rhys Davis's book where Babasaheb Ambedkar had signed 
in his name and the year is marked as 1916! 

Dada indeed played a revolutionary role to turn 
Babasaheb's mind towards the Buddha, the role that is not 
acknowledged to the extent it is required. The Buddha 
through this book of Dada and discussions on Buddha with 
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Dada cultivated the mind of young Bhim and it taught him 
how to compare and contrast with other value systems, 
particularly Brahminical Hinduism from very early on. 
Dada was not a Hindu, he was converted to Sarvajanik 
Satyadharma (Universally true religion) and he was a staunch 
advocate of the Buddha and Buddhism shows how he 
understood Buddhism as the universally true value system 
and the universal value system cultivated the personality of 
Babasaheb as it unfolded in the course of Babasaheb's great 
life!! 
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The Living Tradition of Kabir: Padmashri Pralhad 
Singh Tipanya and his contribution 

Babasaheb Ambedkar recognized Buddha, Kabir, and 
Phule as his three gurus. Babasaheb embraced Buddhism in 
1956 and formally started the revival of Buddhism in India. 
Jotiba Phule became a great symbol of non-Brahman 
movement, but Kabir continued to be only intellectual or 
symbolic interest. Though the writer grew up seeing the 
photos of Kabir at his maternal home as a child, not much 
material on his teachings was available. Not anymore. 

The great revival of the Kabir movement and philosophy is 
underway in the region called Malva in Madhya Pradesh in 
line with the vision of Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar. The 
radical seat of the revival is not in some so-called famous 
places, but in a village called Lunya Khedi, about 100 km 
from Indore. The leader or Saheb of this movement is a 
radical man: Pralhad Singh Tipanya. He was not born into 
Kabir Panth, but he explored the great teachings of Kabir 
through his own efforts and meeting several gurus of Kabir 
tradition. 

A guru like Tipanya Saheb cannot be judged on any scale 
and the hierarchical grade of Brahminical Hinduism cannot 
be applied. No border ( had) can confine them as they have 
become boundless ( anhad ). This is what one can feel in the 
small village, where people from all social, economic, 
regional, and language background come together and sing 
in the praise of the highest that one can accomplish as a 
human being. 
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The way Tipanya saheb revived the Kabir tradition is also 
revolutionary. From the vast resources of Kabiriana , Guru 
selected special teachings to be sung communally and 
publically. The teachings are sung in a special manner 
making listeners mindful of the inherent reality gradually, 
and at times suddenly. Listening to the teachings sung this 
way has a quality of generating awareness. Saheb simplified 
teachings to such an extent that even the illiterate can listen 
and comprehend that which is the highest. 

Tipanya Saheb has challenged religious dogmas, established 
hierarchies, and all forms of duplicity that goes on in the 
name of spirituality. He is not only accessible as a teacher 
but reflects profound humanity. 

Under his training, thousands of youths are singing Kabir 
throughout India and an all India community has emerged 
beyond caste and communalism. The revival of Kabir's 
radical teachings is important for India. Kabir is the king of 
saints. Guru Granth Sahib includes Kabir's teachings and 
both Hindus and Muslims love and respect him. He is the 
saint of the Indian sub-continent. The revival of Kabir can 
bring many communities together. What Tipanya saheb 
demonstrated in Lunyakhedi, must be imitated across the 
nation. 
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The Task Ahead 
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Buddha or Manu 


As pointed out by Babasaheb Ambedkar, the history of 
India is the history of conflict between Buddhism and 
Brahmanism. This conflict is reflected in the history of 
India. In the philosophical history of India, the Buddhists 
and the Brahmins challenged each other. The Buddha was 
the greatest opponent of the caste system and Brahmanism. 
In some of the Pali texts, the Buddha equated the Brahmins 
to the bloodsuckers. The advent of Buddhism in India saw 
great developments in the culture, philosophy, language, 
arts, architecture, science, and politics. After the Buddha, 
Ashoka translated Buddha's principles into his governance 
and that was the time when India reached the glory it never 
reached before or after. 

The Brahmins were no match for the philosophy of the 
Buddhists and they could not compete with the 
sophisticated arguments, clear thinking, and universal 
nature of Buddhism. 

If we study the history of thoughts in India, we can find 
that the great Buddhist scholars and activists have 
completely demolished the thoughts of the Brahmins. 
However, the political rise of Brahmanism led to attack on 
the Buddhists. The Brahmins tried to argue with the 
Buddhists, but all their logics failed to respond to the 
challenge posed by the thoughts of the Buddhists. The only 
way left to them was to attack Buddhism physically and 
with violence. The Buddhism in India met violence is 
evident from the archaeological remains. 
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As far as the Buddhist logic and epistemology were 
concerned, the great Buddhist scholars and activists 
developed sophisticated thinking tools. For example, 
Dignaga 48 developed the entire system of logic by which 
the truth was to be attested by the rigorous analysis and 
new knowledge was to be created. Reading Dignaga or 
Dharmakirti is like entering the universe of rational 
thoughts and thinking methods. The teachings of the 
Buddha, the Buddhists argued, were based on his 
compassion. From the Buddha's compassion, came his 
study/exploration ( Abhyas ) and from his Abhyas came the 
understanding (Knowledge) and based on his knowledge he 
preached. 

The basis of the Buddha's teaching was compassion and it 
was represented in the logical capsule as: Karuna->Abhyas- 
>Prajna->Updesh 

While the Brahminical scholars, such as Kumarila Bhatt, 
argued that the basis of knowledge is not compassion, but 
Vedas. That is how Kumarila tried to create a logical system 
(appropriating from Buddhist schemes of thinking) the 


48 Dignaga and Dharmakirti were Buddhist scholars 
who articulated and defended Buddhist 
philosophical principles in fifth to the seventh 
century C.E. These scholars engaged themselves 
extensively with some philosophical questions 
underlying epistemology, ontology, logic and 
language (Dreyfus, 1997). 
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system of knowledge based on as starting from Vedas and 
its study and based on it the teachings. This can be 
encapsulated as: 

Vedas->Abhyas->Updesh. 

For Kumarila, Manu and his Smriti was the true doctrine 
because it was based on Vedas and it could be traced back 
to the Vedas. 

The validity of any knowledge must be tested on the basis, 
and only on the basis, of Vedas. The Vedapraman (the 
evidence based on the Vedas) was the only true knowledge 
for the Brahmins. The Vedapramanya was the only valid 
source of any knowledge for the Brahmins. While the 
Buddhists argued in favor of Direct Knowledge (Prateksha 
Praman) and analytical evidence. The Brahmins could not 
stand a chance before this highly developed method of 
understanding reality. 

The only tool left for the Brahmins to destroy Buddhism 
was to attack Buddhists physically and violently. They tried 
to appropriate heavily from the Buddhists, particularly, 
Gaudapada, the teacher of Shankara. And Shankara's 
writing of the Gita was to appropriate the Buddhist 
thinking in order to launch their project of the caste system 
once again in India. Gita is borrowing from Buddhism, but 
it is a corrupt text because at the bottom of it lies the 
defense of the caste system. 

Manu and his code were imposed politically on the people 
of India, and those who opposed these draconian codes 
were killed, and when it was impossible to kill so many 
people, they were forced to become the untouchables. In 
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the present day struggle, Babasaheb Ambedkar intellectually 
defeated the Brahmanism, but politically it remains a strong 
political force. Buddhism can easily defeat Brahmanism in 
the arguments, but Brahmanism is not about arguments, it 
is about Nazism imposed on the other people to subjugate 
them. That is the reason why it is important in India for the 
Buddhists to gain the power to destroy Brahmanism. 

The Karuna of the Buddha in the current paradigm must 
manifest politically if Buddhism is to revive in this country 
again. 
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The Future of Buddhism and the Doctrinal 
Consistencies: From the Hell of Caste to Sukhavati 

The practice of untouchability is outlawed by the 
constitution of India. It is still practiced all over India in 
different forms and scales. The practice of untouchability is 
the oldest system of degradation of human beings. It is 
practiced in urban India, as well as in rural India. It is also 
evident that the degree of assertion has risen among the 
Scheduled Castes all over India. They are resisting the 
graded hierarchy and inequality by all means possible. 

The leader of this remarkable revolution, Babasaheb 
Ambedkar, never advocated violence and he used many 
ideas and strategy to emancipate India from the bane of the 
caste system. He brought radical changes in the lives of 
millions of people without shedding a drop of blood. 
Conversion to Buddhism was one of the essential parts of 
his movement to liberate India from the clutches of the 
caste system. He is the tallest non-violent revolutionary in 
the history of the world. He fought against the gross 
violation of human rights with peaceful means. The 
Ambedkarite movement is infused with ethos taught and 
practiced by Babasaheb Ambedkar. 

The contemporary Ambedkarite movement is increasingly 
influenced by Buddhism: the religion of peace and human 
enlightenment following the great conversion movement 
launched by Babasaheb Ambedkar in 1956. For example, 
when the Caste Hindutva mob flogged the four youths in 
Una in Gujarat in 2016, the masses came out with flags of 
Buddhism during their agitations. The four youths declared 
that they will leave Hinduism and they along with 300 
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others embraced Buddhism in 2018. When Rohith Vemula 
was forced to commit suicide, his mother, Radhika Vemula, 
embraced Buddhism. When violence took place in 
Saharanpur in 2017, Dalits in UP took to the streets with 
Buddhist flags and openly embraced Buddhism. This was 
also seen in the mobilization of masses aftermath the attack 
on Bhima-Koregaon by the Hindutva brigade. 

The rejection of the negative identity forced upon them by 
the Caste-based Hinduism and embracing the positive 
identity based on their historical linkages with Buddhism 
has become the most important tool of emancipation for 
India's oppressed. The communities converted to 
Buddhism have made progress in several areas all over 
India and make a significant presence in civil services and 
other professional areas. This is evident in the census 
report. 

According to the census data of 2011, the Buddhists have 
better social indicators compared to those who did not 
convert to Buddhism among the Scheduled Castes. In the 
case of literacy, the Buddhists have a higher literacy rate 
than the national average. Buddhists have a literacy rate of 
81.29%, higher than the national average of 72.98%. The 
literacy rate among Hindus is 73.27% while Scheduled 
Castes have a lower literacy rate of 66.07%. In Uttar 
Pradesh, which is considered as one of the backward states 
of India have 68.59% literacy rate among the Buddhists, 
higher than the population average (67.68%) and nearly 
eight percentage points higher than the figure for other 
Scheduled Castes (60.88%). (Source: Indiaspend). 
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The resurgent Buddhism is the symbol of radical 
transformation in modern India. Buddhism has become the 
mainstream religion after a gap of many centuries. Besides 
Scheduled Castes, the Tribals and OBCs are gradually 
turning towards it. Buddhism is holding the banner of 
democracy. It is playing an important role in the peaceful 
democratization of India. At this juncture one must reflect 
on the question: Why are the masses inclined towards 
Buddhism? 

The Buddha realized that without equality in the society it 
is impossible to create a peaceful and harmonious society. 
The Buddha stood for equality, not only between men and 
women, but also between individuals irrespective of their 
social, economic, and political backgrounds. He envisioned 
a casteless and classless society. His quest was to annihilate 
hierarchy in every form. When he constituted his Sangha, 
equality was the organizing principle of his community thus 
he created a prototype of the society so that the larger 
community can emulate how to relate with each other 
based on equality, respect, and human dignity. 

According to Babasaheb Ambedkar, the revolution of the 
Buddha transformed the world. The Buddha’s revolution 
infused with equality, peace, and justice was countered with 
the Brahminical onslaught on Buddhism. Ambedkar 
described this process in 'Revolution and Counterrevolution in 
Ancient India (Ambedkar, 2014). Babasaheb Ambedkar 
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defined Indian history, citing Nesfield, as the history of a 
mortal conflict between Buddhism and Brahminism 49 . 

Babasaheb Ambedkar in another extensively researched 
and well-argued book on the origin of the Untouchability 
cites the reasons which led to the practice of 
Untouchability (Ambedkar, 2016). One of his key findings 
was that “Untouchables throughout India were formerly 
Buddhists”. Long before Babasaheb Ambedkar, Iyothee 
Thass, the leader of the Buddhist movement in South 
India, proved that the untouchables were formerly 
Buddhists. Since then, many social reformers have argued 
that Buddhism was the religion of their ancestors. 

Babasaheb Ambedkar embraced Buddhism not only to 
bring his people out of the drudgery of Caste, that 
Hinduism so vehemently promotes for the lower castes but 
to also give them back their dignified identity as the 
followers of the Enlightened Ones. Since the beginning of 
his public career, Babasaheb Ambedkar argued that the 
Untouchables were not Hindus. When he decided to leave 
Hinduism in 1935, he held massive consultations with his 
community and in one of the biggest community gatherings 
in 1936, he encouraged his people that they should bear the 

49 While tracing on the importance of religions in India 
Babasaheb argues that religion has shaped the 
history of India. Further he argues on the basis of his 
analysis that "the history of India is nothing but a 
history of mortal conflict between- Buddhism and 
Brahmanism" (Ambedkar, 2014). Please check the 
citation of Nesfield, volume 3 states prof Bloomfield 
and not nesfield 
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message of the Buddha in their minds: Be your own light!! 
He found Buddhism compatible with democracy and 
science. His social philosophy based on liberty, equality, 
and fraternity can be traced to his understanding of the 
Buddha and His Dhamma. 

Babasaheb Ambedkar is now well-known all over the 
Buddhist world as the founding father of Socially-Engaged 
Buddhism. Since his conversion movement in 1956, 
millions have followed on his footsteps. His conversion 
which took place in Maharashtra in 1956 paved a way 
towards new culture, new rituals, and a new society based 
on the values taught by the Buddha. The formerly 
untouchable caste Mahar of Maharashtra has moved farther 
away from Hinduism with the Buddhist Cultural 
Revolution. They have severed their ties with the religion 
that treated them less than humans. With the surging 
Ambedkarite movement all over India, the oppressed 
classes in India are turning towards Buddhism. The 
population of Buddhists is rising dramatically all over India. 
In 2006, the untouchable communities embraced 
Buddhism all over India. The wave of conversion swept 
India since 2006. Buddhism has become an important 
aspect of the social transformation in India. 

Buddhism offers much-needed confidence and dignity to 
the people who are forced to feel inferior and are 
condemned by the caste-based social order. This 
confidence is evident in their rise from the hell of caste and 
their advent into the land of confidence and dignity. 
Buddha, after all, taught that the freedom of mind and 
wisdom is not privy to a class of people, it can be attained 
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by all who struggle and strive to transform not only 
themselves but also have the transforming effect on the 
people around them. 
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I Am Proud of Where I Come From 

The fundamental identity of a human being is a human 
being. The human beings are the outcome of the millions 
of years of evolutionary processes and as we are here is 
itself a great moment to celebrate our history. Biologically 
and physiologically, human beings are the same species. 
Darwin, the man who found the common origin of human 
beings, true to his anti-racial creed, found the common 
ground for all the species. 

Coming to social and cultural backgrounds, it has been 
drummed into the people's ears, particularly the people 
who are told that they are low and lowly, that they are not 
even humans, they are sub humans or less than humans. 
They are ugly and impure. However, it is always a reverse. 
The people who try to degrade others are ugly and impure. 

To capture the social history, many words like oppressed 
classes, depressed classes, and ostracised classes are used. I 
leave it to the readers whichever word they prefer. I will use 
the word Dalit as shorthand and as a revolutionary way of 
making people aware of their past struggles and uniting 
them. 

The Dalits throughout India have one thing in common: 
their ability to struggle, their ability to fight back, and their 
ability to exist against any odds. The community that has 
survived against all odds is the community that is bound to 
survive in the future. The new consciousness of a singular 
struggle in the diverse Dalit castes is now uniting them, 
hence creating unprecedented power at the national level. 
The Brahminical Hinduism imposed worst sanctions on the 
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community because of the hatred of the Brahmins towards 
the Dalits. The sanctiones were backed by punitive 
mechanisms like social boycotts, but the community did 
not die, it remained and continues to become powerful. 

The social hatred and social degradation have nothing to do 
with the Dalits and even with the OBCs, it is the sheer 
hatred and ugliness of the Brahminism that led to the social 
oppression. Only a class that is inferior in the first place will 
try to degrade. The class with dignity and superior moral 
values will not degrade any. That is the reason why it is 
clear that the Dalits as a historical class do not have a 
history of exploitation. They have a history of valour and 
quest to fight for human dignity as one can see in their 
historical part in such fights. To cite one such fight for 
human dignity is the battle of Bhima Koregaon. 

I am proud of where I come from is because of the higher 
moral ground of the community and its wi llin gness to 
sacrifice everything for justice, even if the caste system 
forced them to have nothing, they used their human bodies 
and their voices to fight back. 

The community is compassionate and cooperative. If it had 
not been for these values, the collective class would not 
survive. The Dalit community is the most generous 
communities in entire India. There is a tremendous amount 
of kinship and sense of belonging within the community 
and they tend to glue together with the least resistance. 
They tend to support the needy members of the 
community and they are ready to fight for their people. I 
am very proud to belong to such a community. 
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The Dalits have music, art, and humour built-in in their 
social constitution. It is the lively human community that 
can burst into joy in no time. 

The beauty in the community is at a very deeper and subtle 
level. The community that was threatened existentially must 
have some very sublime sense of beauty amid Brahminical 
and casteist ugliness. That sense of beauty is their flight 
away from the ugliness of caste which made them survive. 
The beauty cherished by the Dalits is humane. It is not the 
vulgar taste that seeks delight in degrading others. The 
Dalits saw beauty in the human existence, in the 
continuation of that truly beautiful human existence and 
experience which makes one's heart vibrate for other 
humans. The Dalits saw beauty in human harmony, in 
human dignity, and in their struggle to be truly human and 
more. 

Who won't be proud of such a community? 
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The Navayana Education Project 


This book constitute equanimous reflections of the author on 
various contemporary socio-philosophical issues. 
Fundamentally grounded on Babasaheb Ambedkar's 
methodology, the author theoretically reflects on seven key 
contextual domains of buddhism in relation to contemporary 
social realities. These are the methods and practices of 
Buddhism, its philosophical framework, concomitant history, 
the psycho-social aspects of the buddhist path and the 
processes of social transformation in India ushered by 
Dr.B.R.Ambedkar after embracing the buddha-dhamma- 
sangha. Practitioners of the Buddhist Navayana path would 
benefit from the creative methodology employed in thinking 
through very complex issues and the deep insights that the 
book provides. A prefatory introduction to the book, 
engaging with the methodological aspects of a Navayana 
Way of Thinking is written by bodhi s.r . 
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